
The foundation of every State is the education of its youth." — Dionysius. 
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The Deaf-Blind Boy Of Mvansville 


John Walsh, 


whose sight Prof. Charles Kerney 
is trying to have Restored by a 
Chicago Specialist. 
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Stlent Worker Photo-Eng . 

John Walsh and his Tbacher 


Prof. Kerney talking to Mr. Walsh. 


occasional correspondent has 

O been requested to contribute an art- 
j icle to the Silent Worker descrip- 
1 tive of his former pupil who rivals 
Helen Keller, the most remarkable 
A g' blind deaf mute since the daj's of 

qJlfera This winter has been the queerest 
one within the memory of the oldest 
citizens of “ That Wonderful City”- 
Evansville. Mueh of the time it has 
been a sea of ice. 

There never was such fine weather 
for skating as now and there never was 
such a season for the sleigh. It is not so 
cold that the wind nips our fingers and toes and 
it is not so w-arm that the ice melts. It is just 
warm enough to be pleasant and it is just cold 
enough to keep the ice firm. Everv' bov" and 
every girl who has a pair of skates, skates to and 
from school a la Holland, the home of merry 
skaters. Every little pond in every vacant lot 
has its own crowd of happv- skaters. Every park 
is full of school children when thev' are free. 
Hundreds and hundreds of jollv^ bov’S and girls 
skim over the ice, laugh, scream, fairly shriek 
for joy, chase one another over the smooth sur- 
face, playing hockey and careering gayly, singly-, 
in pairs and in groups, reminding one that 
youth is gone to return no more. In a nutshell, 
they are a jolly lot and make more noise than a 
circus. 

One of the severest days of the severe weather 
brought a number of deaf-mutes to the honie-like 
parlor of the deaf and dumb barber, Mr. Adolphus 
Brizius, just opposite the Louisville and St. 
Louis depot which is now being rebuilt into a 




magnificent one on four whole squares at a cost 
of nearly a million dollars. What was their sur- 
prise to see their deaf-blind friend alight from 
his carriage. The streets and sidewalks had been 
so dangerously slippery that an unusually- large 
piercentage of “man and beast” unfortunately 
had their legs, arms, backs, and necks broken 
during the season. So the deaf-blind boy had to 
be brought in the carriage to the barber’s shop 
after the miserable weather had caged him at 
home for weeks. His name is John Patrick 
Walsh. The loss of his hearing is a very pecul- 
iar case. One day during his youth, curioisty 
brought him into a dark cellar at his home where 
a digger was working. On his return from the 
cellar, his sight was gone and remained so for 
several years when his sight was mysteriously re- 
stored, but instead his hearing disappeared — 
a puzzle to all the physicians. Now he is botU 
deaf and blind like Helen Keller ! 

A fund is being raised to enable him to go to the 
best oculist in Chicago — Dr. Harper, the uncle of 
Charles Hall, formerly of the Evansville School 
for the Deaf. Under his skill Mr. Walsh’s sight 
will, we hope, be restored as he is the same ocu- 
list who has once restored his sight. 

Mr. Walsh had been in the public schools 
where he had a perfect mastery of both the Eng- 
lish and German languages before he came to 
the Evansv’ille School for the Education of the 
deaf under the principalship of Professor Charles 
Kerney and his assistant Mrs. Emma Macy 
King, one of the finest deaf lady teachers in 
America, to which the faculty of the Arkansas 
Deaf-Mute Institution will gladly say- Amen. 

Mr. Walsh was sent to the National Deaf-Mute 
College at Washington, D. C., now known as 
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Gallaudet College — with his classmates, Theo- 
dore Holtz and Oscar Shaffer, when the Evans- 
ville day school had been only three years old, 
much to the surprise of the oldest institutions. 
The graduates passed the required examinations 
at college creditably. But Mr. Walsh’s exuber- 
ance made him so mischievous that he had to be 
suspended from the only college of this character 
in existence after he had been there only two 
years. Mr. Walsh has never made a single com- 
plaint against the faculty of the college which 
has been affectionately remembered by everj' 
Kendall Greenite. He has always mentioned 
every member of the faculty with great pride and 
gratitude and he speaks of them every day 
and seems to be thinking and dreaming every 
waking hour of them besides his college 
mates. He enjoys a splendid memor3' 
which he evinces as he entertained his silent au- 
dience at the barber’s shop with numerous 
reminiscences of Kendall Green. With the.se he 
kept them in a roar the other da\' for three long 
hours. It is believed that he is the most ])olisb- 
ed blind sign-maker in the world. He talks to 
his deaf fellows in our sign-language as well as 
if he were not blind at all. It is to be borne in 
mind that the loss of the eyes of any one gives 
pitiful expre.ssion, but Mr. Walsh’s case is an 
exception. His eyes are so natural that a stran- 
ger would hardly notice his blindness. He looks 
well either with or without his spectacles. He 
is a born scholar. He is regarded everywhere 
“ a blessed good fellow." He is a man of wide 
views. He has alwaj'S dressed himself neath' 
and niceh". He goes to the deaf barber at least 
three times a week for a shave. He is smooth 
faced and boj-ish and very popular with the deaf, 
especialh- those of limited education whom he 
has always defended fearlessly. He is remarka- 
bly familiar with literature and is an able debater 
on any subject. He has been entirel}' blind two 
years, though he says that life is still sweet to 
him. He enjoj's himself hugeh' with his friends, 
deaf or hearing, especially those familiar with 
the alphabet. He quickh’ feels the alphabet 
much to the amusement of ever\' man, everj' 
woman and everj- child. He has been for vears a 
member of the Young Men ’s Christian .'Associa- 
tion, onh- a few blocks from his home, to which 
he is not afraid to go alone. The inauguration 
of the Sunda\' class for the deaf at the 
Y. M. C. . 1 ., now conducted regularly every' 
Sunday afternoon, by Prof. Janies Gallaher, the 
principal of the Evansville Deaf-Mute School and 
Prof. Cliarles Kerney together, w’as due to Mr. 
Walsh’s influence. He takes a deep interest in 
the literary and religious affairs at the end of 
which he often speaks to the audience in an en- 
couraging spirit. 

Your correspondent was pre.sent in the silent 
audience at the barber's parlor when Mr. Walsh 
(who has been going to the Y. M. C. .'A, every' 
day to enjoy a bath) was lecturing to us on ‘ ‘ Hu- 
man Cleanline.ss, ” of which a concise resume is 
as follows : — Heaven bless the man who invented 
stationary bath-tubs, with hot and cold water and 
a soap-dish on the side! He has done a lot to- 
waid advancing civilization. He ought to have 
cities named after him, and monuments erected 
in his memory, and his birthday celebrated, for 
he is really great. 

Do you rememlrer tho.se old days when, once a 
week, a wash-tub was dragged before the kitchen 
stove and your mother put you to soak in a pail- 
ful or two of warm water that had been heated in 
•dishpans on the range? Bathing then was a 
serious and eventful matter. It was no fun drag- 
ging wash tuba from the cellar and hauling them 
back again. .A bath meant a lot of work; it 
took a great deal of time. No wonder the plun- 
ges were limited to one a week ! 

But now, how different ! There is y'our nice 
bath-room, w'ith the tiled floor and the bath rug 
on it, and a rack filled with big, lovely .scratchy 
towels, and brushes galore, and great, "beautiful, 
nice bars ol .soap. 

And while you sit in your bath robe and look 
through the morning paper, the hot and cold 
water is filling the tub and the room is comforta- 
bly warm. Why, everything is too easy, too 
pleasant I 

Strange to say, some of the old-timers still 
consider the bath a task. Not so, modern deaf- 
mute, let me tell thee. To him the bath is a 


moment of restful luxury. He enjoyes keenly 
the mental stimulus of a good scrub. Without 
his plunge he feels that the day has not been 
started right. 

If Mr. Walsh were making the by-laws of the 
true holiness, he would put first of all : 

A clear conscience. 

And, next : 

Cleanliness. 

The man or woman who takes a bath every' 
day, who keeps his or her clothes nicely brushed, 
boots shined, finger nails tidy and nice, shows 
the first and best effect of his school training. To 
be sure, it is next to impossible to keep so very, 
very clean in this fine old city' of ours, but to try 
is something, and . the moral effect is not lost. 
We all feel better, happier, brighter, jollier and 
more prosperous when we look neat and feel 
clean. Then, there is the health question. That 
is of paramount importance. The pores of the 
skin are sending out infinite.simal particles of 
perspiration. The moisture is poisonous matter 
which the body' must be rid of. Our clothing 


prevents the atmosphere from absorbing these 
particles, so they gradually dry, forming scaly 
particles and obstructing the "functions of the 
skin. That is one reason why the bathing pro- 
cess should not be done any too gently, but with 
vigor, elbow grease, scrubbing and rubbing, stir- 
ring up circulation and giving the surface a good 
healthy glow. 

There can be no cut and dried rules for bath- 
ing, for the very' plain, every' day reason that 
what will do for one will not do for another. 
However, the average mortal — he refers to deaf 
mortals— find it convenient and beneficial to en- 
joy a good thorough scrub each night, using a 
correct complexion brush, warm water and pure 
Castile soap. 

Bathing, like eating and sleeping and exercise, 
should be regular. It should also be regarded as 
a pleasure and a luxury. The deaf-mute who 
thinks of a bath as small children contemplate 
washing dishes or doing some other disagreeable 
task, does not get the real, full, jolly benefits of 
the tub. Most of us find the daily bath lestful, 
stimulating and pleasant, and can not get along 
without it. Acquire the habit. It is a good one. 
Keep clean and grow happy. 

Mr. Walsh admires the Silent Worker. He 


says that no deaf-mute in our grand country is 
too poor to subscribe for your good family mag- 
azine, no matter what his circumstances may be. 
The Worker costs so little that any person own- 
ing a lay'ing hen can pay from this resource 
alone. Who is there on the earth that can not af- 
ford an investment of less than a cent per week 
for intellectual recreation ? The hen that lays 
three eggs per week, will be able to pay for the 
Worker in a few weeks. It is not poverty' but 
the trouble is simply' a lack of appreciation and 
taste for reading as a great mass of the deaf don’t 
read at all. He who tells you that he has no 
time to read or is too poor to take the paper, 
will fight his way into a saloon to spend dollars 
for nothmg but to spoil himself, and will think 
nothing of paying five or six dollars to take his 
family' into a circus or to see a theatrical hum- 
bug. 

Miss Mary Vincent, a bright semi-mute, has 
been a con.stant companion of Mr. Walsh, Every 
body' admires her faithfulness and regards the 
friendship as one truly platonic. 


Mr. Walsh speaks well but he can not feel and 
thus read the lips as Miss Helen Keller can. 
Pos.sibly this is due to the skin of his hands 
w'hich is rather preternaturally thick, and, too, 
he has never had a regular Miss Sullivan for a 
constant teacher. 

If millionaire Wade, of Penn.sylvania, well 
known as the benefactor of the deaf-blind, could 
find it in his heart to help this w'orthy young 
man, the Recording Angel would chisel his name 
upon the pillars of fame to last as long as this 
beautiful world endures. 


The Evansville Deaf-Mute Club, 

'^HE Club was inaugurated in 1896 through 
the influence of John P. Walsh ably a.ssisted 
by James Dow'ney. Its headquarters are on the 
third floor just opposite the leading business 
houses of Evansville. The members come to the 
club with remarkable regularity to enjoy games 
of all kinds imaginable, besides a reading-room. 
It is no idle exaggeration to say that the club is 
the largest one of the nature in America, in spite 
of the fact that all the members are bachelors and 
widow'ers. The officers are: President James Dow- 
ney and Secretary-Treasurer De Witt Stephens. 




Some Prominent Deaf Persons 


of Evansville. 
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Mrs. C. Orvis Dantzer. 

Mrs. Sydney W. King. 

Mr.s. Isidore Strauss. 

Mrs. Sydney W. King ( nee Miss Knima T. 
Macy) wliose half-tone photograph is herein 
given is a liighh' educated speaking deaf lady. 
She was born in the state of Indiana and became 
deaf at the age of seven years. Two years later 
she entered the Indiana School for the Deaf at 
Indianapolis and was at school during the later 
part of the later lamenteted Dr. Thomas Mcln- 
t3're’s and the early part of Dr. Glenn’s adminis- 
tration. She was a most excellent and exempl- 
ary pupil, winning friends on all sides and at the 
end of eight j’ears graduated from the school with 
the highest honors awarded by the school, being 
the valedictorian of her class. 

She had made such an excellent record at the 
school and among the teachers that soon after 
graduating she received a call to become a teacher 
in the St. Louis day school which was then under 
Prof. Delos Simpson. She, during her four 3'ears, 
stay as a teacher there greath' assisted Prof. Simp- 
son in the work of upbuilding the school, which 
is now one founded upon a rock under Rev. Jas. 
H. Cloud. 

At the end of four 3'ears at St. Louis she 
received a call to fill a more lucrative position, 
and to help upbuild the Evansville Ind., school 
under Prof. Charles Ke^ne3^ Here she remained 
six 3’ears as a teacher and a most faithful worker 
of the Lord among the Deaf of Evansville. 

In 1892 she was offered and accepted a position 
at the Arkansas school as teacher of the eighth 
grade under Prof F. D. Clarke. She still re- 
mains in charge of the cla.ss. Here she has come 
under our notice and without disparagement to 
any one we take pleasure in acknowledging her 
as one of the most valuable teachers of the deaf 
this school has had the good fortune to secure. 
She commands the respect and love of both the 
pupils and the teachers. Since coming to us she 
has been one of the leading spirits in the Liter- 
ary and the religious societies for the pupils. 
She has no rival in the art of the sign-language 
deliver3'. She delivers all she sa3's in signs with 
such force and grace that none can fail to under- 
stand and appreciate. 

In 1895 she was married to Mr. Sidney W. King, 
instructor in carpentry at the Arkansas School. 
They have built up, not only a nice home near 
the school butare acquisitions, and have hosts of 
friends in Little Rock and in all parts of Arkansas. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. King are devout Christians of 
the Baptist denomination. 

J. W. Michaels. 
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Matthew D. Lyon. 

The subject of this sketch, Matthew D. L3'on, 
the only son of Chittenden 1 ’. Lyon, is a native 
of Kentucky. His grand-father, also C. P. Lyon 
and his great grand-father, Matthew Ll’on, for 
whom he was named, ware several times elected 
to Congress from Lyon Count3', Ky. Possibly 
Mr. L3'on would have been the fourth Congress- 
man from the family toda3" but for his deafness. 

He was educated at the State school for the 
Deaf at Danville, K3\, receiving his diploma from 
that institution, and afterwards attended the 
National Institution for the Deaf at Washington, 
D. C., now known as Gallaudet College. During 
his bo3'hood, while at home on his vacations, he 
applied himself to learning the trade of harness 
making and became a skilled workman and 
thorough master of the business. In later 3'ears 
he embarked in the business for himself in 
Florence, Ala., in a booming city' where he 
succeeded beyond his expectations for a time. 

He was so prosperous a harness manufacturer 
that he boarded himself, besides his mother and 
sister, at a fashionable hotel till his bank burst 
and unfortunately bankrupted him unexpectedly 
and he lost every cent he once ownid in this 
hustling business world. Ever since then he 
has traveled from place to place to seek fresh 
fields and greener pastures. He has worked at 
his trade in various cities in the United States 
and is now a resident of Evansville — only two 
blocks from his old chum, Mr. Kerney'. It is a 
curious fact that the two gentlemen should have 
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Matthew D. Lyon. 

happened to live in the same neighborhood after 
they had been separated two thousand miles from 
each other for years. They have been intimate 
chums ever since they rode broom-sticks together 
at the Kentucky’ school during their boyhood. 
Mr. Lyon has more uncles and aunts than we can 
count. They are among the most refined people 
throughout the South, especially the Blue Grass 
State. Mr. Lyon is every body’s friend as nat- 
ure has favored him with a disposition rarely 
noticed among men. In a word he is a jolly fel- 
low. His pleasant manners win him numerous 
friends. He has visited nearly- all - America, 
which fact makes him an interesting conversa- 
tionalist. Fault finding is an unknown quality- 
to him. 

Adolphus Brizius. 

A deaf-mute was born and raised in Newburgh, 
Indiana, ten miles east of Evansville, forty-four 
years ago. He was educated at the Indiana In- 
stitution for the Education of the Deaf at Indi- 
anapolis. His classmates are among the most 
prominent deaf, among whom are : Mr. Fletcher 
Stretch, the brightest graduate the National 
Deaf-Mute College has ever produced, Mr. Chas, 
Hollaway, a graduate of Kendall Green, Mr. 
James I. Samson of the Chicago Post Office, 
Prof. Henry Bierhaus, a member of the Indiana 
Institution faculty, and Prof. August Jutt of In- 


dianapolis, Indiana. The numerous relatives oF 
this deaf-mute are among the most influential 
people of “ That Wonderful Coal Town That Jact 
Built” — Newburgh. Congre.ssman John J, 
Kleiner has secured for the deaf-mute a clerkship 
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Adolphus Brizius. 


on the United States Steam-boat line between 
Louisville, Kentucky and Evansville at a hand- 
some salary. .\s this position would keep him 
away from his family, he was compelled to give it 
up at the earnest request of his parents greatly to 
his disappointment. The deaf-mute has been a 
barber for nearly twenty-five years. His fine 
family of four sons and one daughter, has been a 
great source of admiration every-where. The 
name of the deaf - mute is Adolphus Brizius of 
Evansville. Mrs. Brizius, nee Miss Lena Reinig, 
has had eight deaf brothers and sisters due to the 
fact that her parents were cousins. 

James E. Gallaher. 

Mr. James E. Gallaher assumed charge of the 
Evansville School for the Deaf on the second of 
December. The school was opened with five 
pupils, but through his energetic efforts it now 
has sixteen, with two or three more expected. 
As is well known, he is the author and publisher 
of that famous book called “ Representative Deaf 
People of the United States, ” which made its ap- 
pearance nearly’ four years ago and whose only- 
fault was that it was incomplete. He is also 
the publisher and compiler of “ Best Lincoln 
Stories Tersely- Told,” of which two thousand 
copies were sold. He is a practical newspaper 
man. having been managing editor of the Na- 
tional Exponent for three years, and one of the 
editors and publishers of the Chicago Letter. He 
devotes his leisure time only to newspaper work. 
In his younger days he was a compositor. 

Since 1879 been connected with the 

Chicago Day’ School for the Deaf, the last few 
years as head teacher in the manual department. 
He has therefore been teaching 23 y-ears. One- 
characteristic of him as a teacher is that he is- 
bound to have all his pupils learn something 
each day, no matter how little. He is unassum- 
ing in manner, and kind, but firm in disposition. 

The one who can speak be.st of Mr. Gallaher 
as a boy’, man and teacher, is Superintendent 
Hammond of the Kansas institution. He is his 
former instructor and principal and has known 
Mr. Gallaher intimately’ for thirty-five years. 
Commenting on the latter’s appointment to- 
Evansville, Prof. Hammond remarked, among 
other things, in the Kansas Star, that he always 
bore a clean record as a man and as a teacher; 
that he ranked high as an instructor; was among 
the very' best of the Chicago teachers, and was 
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Mr.J. E. Gallahkr 


thoroughl5' conversant with all matters relating 
to the education of the deaf. The Minnesota Com- 
panion, whose editor is a level-headed man, stat- 
ed editorially that “Mr. Gallaher is a teacher of 
many years experience, and he is one of the ablest 
and most respected among the deaf of the United 
States.’’ These two selections will show the es- 
timation in which Mr. Gallaher is held by the 
profession. 

The Evansville School is now maintained by a 
private fund raised by public subscription. 
Whether or not it again receives city or state aid 
one thing is certain: The school will not lack for 
support so long as the Evansville Courier exists. 
UJf.This is what the friends and supporters of the 
school sa\’. 

BRIEF ITEMS OF THE GRADUATES AND 
FORMER PUPILS OF THE EVANSVILLE 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 

Oscar Shaffer spent two years at the National 
Deaf-Mute College. He is now a bicycle maker 
at Indianapolis. 

Theodore Holtz staj'ed at Gallaudet College 
three years. He secured a position in the 
Government Printing House at Washington, D. 
C.“Now' a furniture maker in Evansville. 

"Fred Schneider works in a pla ing mill, and 
supports his father’s large family. 



Silent Worker Eng. 
Sidney W. King. 
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William DeCamp is a stove polisher, 

Rudolph Brinkmann is employed in an iron 
foundry at Alexandria, Ind. 

Katie Grimm w’as superintendent of the fancy- 
work at the Bridwell Laundry in Evansville till 
she became Mrs. Theodore Holtz. 

James Garvey- is a painter. 

Ollie Htinnel is a lady at home. 

Henry Kuehn was graduated from the Indiana 
Deaf-Mute In.stitution last June. Now a farmer. 

Rosa Kuehn is a first class cook. 

Charles Hall still goes to school. He has 
grown to be a handsome gentleman . He will go to 
Bear’s Lithia Springs, Va., to be cured of his 
nervousness. His family has moved to Chicago. 
They- live in a brown stone mansion in solid 
comfort on the Grand Boulevard. His father is de- 
signed to be a millionaire in the near future, 
through accident. His addressograph machine 
invented by- his partner only- a few years ago, is 
in great demand in every part of the world. 

Bennie Goedde is a merchant with his father, 
one of the w-ealthiest business men in Evansville. 

Joseph Alford is happy- with his wife on his 
beautiful farm in Greenfield. 

John P. Walsh has become stone blind. He ri- 
vals Helen Keller. 

Ernest Schneider has been left $10,000 by 
his hearing w-ife w-ho died last fall. 

George Killinger is dead. He was a pleasant 
gentleman of sunny disposition, although alway-s 


something of an invalid and his death is mourn- 
ed by- many- warm friends. 

Katie Ahern, one of the brightest girls ever 
seen in Evansville, has left the world. 

Lottie Nohse is reported to have been married 
to a railroad man in Los Angeles, Cal, 

Edward England works in a steel foundry in 
St. Louis , Mo., at $100 a month. 

Nathan Greenberg works in a mattress store. 

Lizzie Reinig married a farmer in Illinois. 

DeWitt Stephens is one of the Astors of 
Evansville, as his greatgrandfather, Gen. Evans 
founded the city. He manages the box depart- 
ment for the United States Biscuit establishment. 
He is a brother of Mrs. C. Orv-is Dantzer. 

Nicholas Greffe is a prosperous farmer near 
Evansville. He supports his family w-ell, be- 
sides his aged parents. 

James Downey is a young bachelor. His 
mother died a month ago and left him eight 
houses in Howell — the next door Pullman of 
Evansville. 

Yetta Mayer married a deaf-mute of St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Jacob, Nathan and Mire Greenberg are the deaf 
brothers best known in every part of this city. 


The finst works in his hustling father’s store ; 
the second is employed in a mattress and lounge 
establishment ; the third still goes to school at 
Indianopolis. 

Miss Lillian Henning who was graduated from 
the State school last summer, will soon go to 
Prof. Gallaher’s school to be prepared for college 
at Washington, 1 ). C. Her father has been a 
prominent railroad lawyer for years. Her pres- 
ence will be felt in the gay life at Kendall Green. 

William Mox is now at one of the finest state 
schools in the world, at Danville, Ky-. 

Miss Lena Rosener assists her mother at home 
— an industrious girl. 

Miss Edna Kyle has grown from a little child 
to a lovely lady— a pupil at the Ohio Deaf-Mute 
Institution at Columbus. 

Charles Ritchey- went to the Western Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deal at Edgewood Park. 

Joe Mandel is a up-to-date plumber and happy 
with his hearing wife. 

Henry- L. Rhode has been one of the most 
prosperous cattle and pig raisers in Northern 
Indiana. He makes $8,000 a year from his fine 
farm of 500 acres. His industrious wife has been 
a great life partner to him. 

Julius Bente has returned home after one year’s 
stay at Gallaudet College. His mother who died 
this month, left $15,000 to be divided among her 
children. 

Thomas Huff is working at the Evansville 


Mirror factory- as a leveler at a handsome salary. 
He is a great base-ball crank among his hearing 
companions, besides a prominent member of the 
Evansville Deaf-Mute Club. 

Gus. Kroener of Baby-town has grown to be a 
giant, working in a brewery-. 

Miss Augusta Schnute helps her aged parents 
at home — seldom seen in Mutedom. 


TWENTY-POUND FISH CAUGHT BY LITTLE 
CHARLOTTE KERNEY. 

J. F. Given has received a letter from Charlotte 
Kerney-, the granddaughter of Orlando Powers, 
who is at Palm Beach, Fla., w-ith her parents. 
The girl is about seven y-ears old and she writes of a 
very exciting fishing trip she enjoyed recently. 
The girl caught on her line a 20-pouiid sergeant 
fish. Howard Powers was with her at the time and 
landed the fish in the boat for her. Little Miss 
Kerney was proud of her catch and wrote Mr. 
Given that she enjoyed the excitement of getting 
the fish greatly. A 20-pound fish will sometimes 
tax the sportive qualities of a full grown man and 
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Group Photograph of the Evaxsvieee De.af-JIute Schooe during the 
Princip.alship of Prof. Charles Kerney. 
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Charlotte Kerney- 


it was quite an experience for a little girl.-— Z>^- 
catur. III., Review, March 22. 


PROF. GALLAHER VICTIMIZED. 

Evansville, Ind., Feb. 23 — Among Professor 
Charles Kerne}'’s warmest friends in this city is 
Prof. James Gallaher, principal of the newly 
established deaf-mute school. They ate all old 
acquaintances and inseparable, being popular!}^ 
known throughout the countrjL Mr. Kerney 
being naturally fond of playing jokes upon his 
friends he chose Prof. Gallaher as a victim when 
he called upon him Sunda}-. The joke was in a 
present he gave him as a token of friendship. 
The present was neatly wrapped in a box and tied 
with ribbons. The presentation was made in the 
parlor in the presence of Mr. Gallaher’s family and 
friends with a speech b5' signs as eloquent as 
could be done by a born orator. 

Prof. Gallaher was completely taken b}- surprise 
and it was some time before he recovered sufficient- 
ly to reply in the sign-language. Then Prof. 
Gallaher opened the box with such energy as the 
professional football play'ers would envy — only to 
find his owm scarf and collar he had left at the 
photograph gallery, where he had his picture 
taken for an eastern magazine. It was the last 
thing the professor expected to find so handsomely 
wrapped up, and acknowledged being victimized, 
but not altogether for he wdll find ready use for 
the collar and tie. — Evansville Daily Courier. 
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Mbs. C. H. Oliver, of Denver, Col., 
Mrs. Chas. Kerney. 



Mr. Kerney and Child at the Cocoanut Grove, Palm Be.^ch, Fla. 


PROF. KERNEY AT PRINCE’S BANQUET. 

A Journal-News reporter had an interview with 
Prof. Charles Kerney, who returned home from 
Chicago_ last evening after an absence of two 
weeks. He was unexpectedly surprised to receive 
an invitation to Prince Henry’s ball at the 
Auditorium Hotel in Chicago with two tickets to 
the banquet and supper. The invitation card is 
as large as a foolscap sheet and the most artistic 
ever seen in America, The ball attendants con- 


OFF FOR CUBA. 


sisted of Chicago’s fairest daughters and richest 
sons w’ho were royally entertained with the finest 
food and rarest wines. The royal visitor was vot- 
ed as the handsomest and highest bred foreigner 
ever seen in this country. Princes have come to 
Chicago before. Piesidents have tarried within 
the city gates. Great soldiers and sailors, the 
laurels of fresh-won victories on their brows, have 
come and gone. But the ball at the Auditorium 
last Monday evening in honor of Prince Henry of 
Prussia was bj^ far the grandest and most impos- 
ing of all the entertainments in 
Chicago’s almanac. There w'ere 
5,000 people at the ball. Imagine 
that $350, 000 were spent in 
Chicago alone during the Prince’s 
visit. The Emperor’s brother re- 
ceived 100 presents of all kinds in 
Chicago, mostly from his German 
admirers. A miniature refrigera- 
tor car sent by a stock yards firm 
and loaded w'ith tiny hams, the car 
marked “Made for Germany,’' 
tickled him immensel5L 

Gov. Van Sant, of Minnesota, is 
a jolh- German. He greeted the 
Prince in the name of his state in 
a novel manner, much to the 
amusement of every bod}’. He un- 
bent from the dignity of his gover- 
norship and met the prince upon 
an equal plane. He did not call 
him Alphonse, but he was the cor- 
dial Gaston all over. Grasping 
the brother hand of the mailed fist 
he exclaimed, “Howdy,’’ and in- 
serted his forefinger between the 
princely ribs For an in s t a n t 
Prince Heniy’ seemed to think it 
was anarchy and he turned pale. 
But when the governor exclaimed, 
“It does me good to see you,” 
his color returned. The governor 
too, gave the prince’s back a royal 
slap when he asked his High- 
ness to meet his staff. — Evansville. 
Evening Journal. 


He is a quick apprehensive 
knave who sees his neighbor’s 
blind side, and knows how to keep 
the lee gage when his passions are 
blowing high. — Invanhoe. 


Where shall the lover rest. 
Whom the fates sever 
From his true maiden’s breast. 
Parted for ever ? 


Passions in the human frame 
Oft put the lion's rage to shame. 

— Marmion. 


A Great Tofce Upon Two of Our Deaf-Mute Visitors. 

Prof. Chas . Kerney of the elegantly furnished 
cottage ow’ned by Mr. Adams of chewing gum 
fame, and H. L. Rhode, of Indiana, came to West 
Palm Beach, shopping Saturday evening. They 
intended to return to Palm Beach on the mail 
train. 

They had previously ridden on 
the train several times. But the 
two innocent deaf-mutes did not 
know that the train from the 
north now stops at Palm Beach be- 
fore it goes over to West Palm 
Beach. Thus they got on the wrong 
train and were carried on the fast 
expresss south toward Cuba. 

The conductor had to stop the 
train for the two gentlemen to get 
off. But they had to tramp home 
on the sand overlong, wear}- miles 
in the dark. The conductor 
thoughtfully advised the deaf not 
to walk on the track, for another 
mail train from the south w’ould 
appear within a while. After they 
had walked steadily for sometime, 
they began to wonder if they 
would reach Jacksonville before 
they got to Palm Beach. They did 
not get to their cottages until mid- 
night. You may be assured that 
they swore — not orally or profane- 
ly, but in their sign-language — on 
their arrival, that “ there is no 
place like home.” Their clothes 
were wet with sweat and their 
shoes full of sand. 

Prof. Kerney was so tired that he 
retired at once but his old enemy 
soon awoke him from his sweet 
Rip Van Winkle sleep, which only 
our great tourist — Joe Jefferson — 
could appreciate. 

Mr, Kerney had to get up and 
rake out a ton of clothes to w’rap 
his leg — to soothe his old enemy 
— rheumatism. 


Mr. Kerney interested his former 
pupil on their tiresome tramp by 
telling him that the forest was full 
of wild cats, wolves and panthers, 
which were likely to appear in 
force at any time, and Mr. Rhode’s 
hair raised so that he lias not been 
able to comb it down since. They 
have hired a guide for their next 
trip to West Palm Beach. — Palm 
Beach, Fla. News. 
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The following contribution to Frank Leslies Illustrated Newspaper from the pen of Charles Kerney^ July j/, 1880 
— twenty-two years ago^ when he had been in college only a few months, will interest the friends of Kendall Green, both 
yotmg and old. Mr. Kerney was the first person who made a strong appeal to the public through the press to have the 
college open to our deaf sisters. He was laughed at then. But the college was at last opened, soon after his graduation, 
. - to the noble ladies whom he had admired for their beauty, grace and wit. 



with 


wo miles northeast of the United 
States Capitol there rises a beauti- 
ful eminence, which affords a com- 
manding view of Washington City 
and the country for miles around. 
On this elevation is situated a group 
of buildings which constitute the 
National Deaf-Mute College, said 
to be the only deaf-mute college in 
the world. The site is what is known 
as Kendall Green, and the institu- 
tion is supported by Congress, which, 
liberal views and commendable philan- 


erected on a prominent site containing roo acres, 
thirty acres of which are richly covered with 
grass and young maple trees, while the remaind- 
er is wild forest land, and adjoins the National 
Fair Grounds. The lands were, by Congress, 
purchased from Amos Kendall, who had already 
donated a portion of land, with a number of 
small frame cottages, to the Columbia Institu- 
tion. In April, 1864, Dr. Gallaudet, with the 
directors, determined to organize a collegiate de- 
partment, and Congress agreed to an amendatory 
act authorizing the institute to confer collegiate 
degrees. Soon afterwards the range of study 


youth, from deaf-mutes and their friends, and 
from the public journals of Europe, as well as 
America, may be taken as evidence that the 
world approves the undertaking. 

Beginning with five students and one profes- 
sor, and occup3’ing a small frame house, the col- 
lege has progressed so remarkably that it has re- 
ceived 208 students, representing thirty-one 
different States and the District of Columbia. 
Of this number New England claims thirty- 
seven ; the South, forty-seven, and the West, 
eighty-seven. The college has at present sixty 
students and seven professors, who are E. M. 



Main College Building, Dormitory for Male Students, Cabinet Shop, and Laboratory. 


thropy, has built the college for the increase and 
•diffusion of knowledge among the silent stu- 
dents. The inception of this enterprise is due to 
the generosity of Hon. Amos Kendall, and to 
the influence of Edward M. Gallaudet, Ph.D., 
LE. D., the youngest son of the Rev. Dr. Tho- 
mas H. Gallaudet. the founder of the first insti- 
tution for the deaf and dumb in America, at Hart- 
ford, Conn. Though the institution has grad- 
ually grown with the natural increase in the 
number of students demanding admittance, and 
with an e\’e to future enlargements, and as \'et 
seems rather small, v'et it is considered to possess 
one of the finest college buildings in thecountrj'. 
Its architecture is varied, the main hall and 
chapel being of red stone, with white stone 
trimmings, and the others of brick with white 
Ohio sandstone ornamentations, and it is thus a 
fine addition to the public buildings of Washing- 
ton. 

In 1857 the Columbia Institution for the deaf- 
mute children of the District of Columbia and of 
the army and navy was incorporated at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Dr. E. M. Gallaudet was 
called to take charge. This institution was 


was extended so as to embrace a college course, 
and the institution was therefore divided into 
two departments, the advanced department re- 
ceiving the name of the National Deaf-Mute 
College. 

The object of the directors in establishing 
this college was in part to prove, what had been 
doubted by some, that deaf-mutes could, in spite 
of their disability through the loss of hearing 
and speech, engage successfully in the advanced 
studies pursued in colleges for persons not so 
disabled. The more important end in view, 
however, was to afford to a class of persons in 
>the community, already numerous and increas- 
ing steadily with the population, an opportunity 
to secure the advantages of a rigid and thorough 
course of intellectual training in the higher 
walks of literature and the liberal arts. The ex- 
perience of nearly sixteen years in the the prog- 
ress of the college has fully satisfied those fami- 
liar with its workings that their confidence as to 
the ability of deaf-mutes to master the arts and 
sciences was well founded, while at the same 
time the expression of interest which the enter- 
prise has called forth from instructors of 


Gallaudet, of Washington, D. C. ; Samuel Por- 
ter, the brother of the President of Yale College ; 
E. A. Fay, of New York; Rev. J. W. Chicker- 
ing, Jr., of New Hampshire; J. C. Gordon, of 
Indiana ; J. B. Hotchkiss, of Connecticut, and 
A. G. Draper, of Illinois. The professors are 
men of high culture and real Christian character. 
The students are given a course of instruction 
which is the equivalent of that afforded in the 
American colleges, with the exception of Greek, 
more attention being given to the F'rench and 
German languages. 

Since the establishment of the college forty- 
two graduates with degrees have gone forth from 
its walls. Of this number the New England 
States claim thirteen ; Ohio, eight*; Pennsylva- 
nia, three ; New York, three ; Wisconsin, three ; 
Indiana, two; Illinois, two; Michigan, two; 
Iowa, two ; Kentucky, England, the District of 
Columbia, and Georgia, one each. Thirty-two 
students, who have been at this college have 
engaged in teaching in every part of the world ; 
two have become editors and publishers of news- 
papers ; three others have taken positions con- 
nected with journalism ; three have entered the 
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No bird, whose feathers gaily flaunt, 

Delights in cage to bide. 

— Marmion. 


The institution for the deaf at Dresden celebrat- 
ed its -3d anniversary on the 14th of October. 
Supt. Soetzner in a retrospect of the institution, 
stated that since its establishment the school had 
been attended by 1326 pupils, 928 of whom had 
been confirmed. The present attendance is 239. 
— Wisconsin Times. 


The citj* of Chemnitz, Saxony, with too adult 

deaf, boasts of four different clubs for the deaf, 

two mutual aid societies, a bowling club and a 
billiard club. The latter is, to our knowledge, 
the only billiard club for the deaf in the world. — 
Wisconsin Times. 


civil service of the Government ; one, by sheer 
force of his talent, literally pushed his way into 
the high position of Chief Examiner of Patents 
in the United States Patent Office, but has recent- 
ly resigned to enter upon the practice of law in 
patent cases in Cincinnati; one, while filling a 
position as in.structor in a Western institution, 
has rendered important service to the Coast Sur- 
vey as a microscopist ; one has become an ac- 
complished draughtsman in the office of a New 
York architect ; one has filled the position of re- 
corder’s clerk in Chicago ; two have taken places 
in the faculty of their Alma Mater, and become 
instructors where the3’ were students. Some 
have gone into mercantile and other oflBces ; 
some have undertaken business on their own ac- 
counts ; while not a few have chosen agricultural 
and mechanical pursuits, in which the advan- 
tages of thoroughout mental training will give 
them a superiority. Of those alluded to as hav- 
ing engaged in teaching, one is the principal of 
a flourishing institution in Penns3lvania, an- 
other has charge of a day school in Cincinnati, 
and a third has charge of a day school in St. 
Louis. 

The college libraiy consists of about 2,000 
volumes, to which a small collection is annuallv 
added ; the Literary .Societ3’ has a lihrar3' of 300 
well selected books for its nienibcrs, and collect- 
ed at its own expense ; and the Congressional 
Librar3' is accessible to students for anv sj^ecial 
line of research. The college has a handsome 
museum, with mineral and zoological collections, 
and, besides, the extensive collections of the 
Smithsonian Institute, the .Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the Army' Medicinal Museum are 
easily reached. The Corcoran Gallery’ of the 
Fine Arts, and others in Washington, present 
great and inestimable opportunties to the .stu- 
dents who are anxious to make the fine arts a 
special studv. The Student’s Literary Society’ 
holds semi monthly meetings for the delivery 
of essays, debates, declarations and dialogues. 
A Reading Club supplies a .selection from the 
publications of the day. The students’ rooms 
have a unique arrangement for knocker.s — the 
mutes’ door-bell, A six-pound weight is attach- 
ed to a door-bell, and when it is raised by the 
pull, it drops on the floor, causing ajar that at- 
tracts the attention of the deafest of the deaf. 

The officers of the college are as follows : Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes, President of the United States, 
is the Patro 7 i ; Edw’ard M. Gallaudet. Ph.D., 


The Famous Gallaudet College Foot-ball Team. 


Chapel Porch and Tower. 


This fine football team was famous due to their great victory over the strong team composed of the 
students of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell and .Amherst Universities combined during their 
Christmas vacation in Washington, D. C., in 1884. 


L.Ui.L,e;Uii FUOTBALL TEAM. 

Ml . .Mlabough, Mr. Kerney, Mr. Hyde, Mr. Hanson, Mr. Lyon, Mr. Davidson, Mr. Marsh, Prof. Hotchkiss 

Md, Minn. Ireland, N. J. Ind. Ct. 

Mr. Lynch, Mr. Brookmire, Mr. Berg, Mr. Hasenstab. Mr. Angell. Mr. Chickering, 

111- Penn. Ind. Ind. D, C. D. C. 


LL.D., the Pt'esident ; Hon. William Sticknev, 
the Secretary,- George W. Riggs, Esq., the 
Treasurer ; and the Directors are Hons. T. F. 
Bayard, J. T. Harris, William Claflin, H. S. 
Dawes, W. E. Niblack, H. D. Cooke, Rev. B. 
Sunderland and J. C. McGuire. Esq. 

.American and foreign travellers are alwavs in- 
terested in this noble college. When ' Don 
Pedro II., the Emporer of Brazil, visited our 


country in 1876, he paid a visit to the college 
and planted in our y’ard a beautiful ivy’ from his 
own hands. Christian IX., King of Denmark, 
recently, in a letter, requested Dr. Gallaudet to 
send him the cost, .schemes and specifications of 
the college with a view to the establishment of a 
similiar college in the kingdom. 

[Time has made great changes since then. 
The college has doubled in everything. Its pre- 
sent faculty consists of Edward M. Gallaudet, 
Ph.D.. LL.D., President and Professor of Moral 
and Political Science: Edward .A. Fay, M.A., 
Ph.D., Vice-President and Professor of Langua- 
ges ; Rev. John W. Chickering. M.A., Emeritus 
Professor of Natural Science and Lecturer on 
Pedagogy ; John B. Hotchkiss, M..A., Professor 
of History and English ; .Amos G. Draper. M.A., 
Professor in .Mathematics and Latin ; Charles R. 
Ely. M.A.. Ph.D., Professor of Natural Science; 
Percival Hall, M.A.,i Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics; Herbert E. Day, M..A.. .Assistant 
Professor of Natural Science ; Allan B. Fay, 
E. .A., Instructor in English and Latin ; Eliza- 
beth Peet. Instructor in English ; .Albert C. Gaw, 
M .A., Instructor in History; Arthur D. Bryant, 
B.Ph., Instructor in Drawing ; .Albert F. .Adams, 
M..A., Instructor in Gymnastics; Josie Helen 
Dobson, Instructor in Gymnastics. 

We are indebted to President Edward M. Gal- 
laudet for the use of the half-tone plates illustra- 
ting this article. — C. K.] 
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Qallaudei College, 

WASHINGTON, D, C. 


HE annual Senior debate, under the 
direction of the literar3^ .society, took 
place in the chapel on Friday even- 
ing, March 14th, the question being: 
“That United State.s Senators should 
be elected by direct vote of the peope. ’ 
The affirmative side was argued by 
Messrs. Steidmann of Missouri, and 
Northern of Kentucky, while Messrs. 
Painter of Pennsj'lvnia, and Clark of 
Utah, spoke succe.ssiveh' for the ne- 
gative. The question is a popular 
subject and the speakers, on the occasion, put life 
in it and when the time allotted for discussing 
had been consumed the societv’ voted more but it 
was declined on the part of the speakers. The jud- 
ges, Messrs. Ballard, ’66, Bryant, ’80, and Gavv, 
’96, (normal) decided, two toone, that the negative 
side did the better arguing. Man3- of those who 
witnessed the contest agree it was very close, 
some even going so far as to think the affirmative 
side were entitled to the spoils. 

The Sophomore class celebrated their bowling 
tournament championship on Saturday evening, 
March 15th, by giving a social in chapel hall. 
The5’ devised many way's to entertain their guests 
and the evening was pleasantly spent. Prizes 
were awarded in two contests. The first contest 
was the answering fifteen questions found on a 
penny. Prof, and Mrs. Day; Wy'and, ’02, and 
Miss Hagler, ’04; Bradham, I. C., and MissGarity, 
I. C., tied for first prize. Reichards, I. C., and 
Miss Ellis got the booby. In the second contest 
Misses Patterson, N. C., and Zell, ’02, carried off 
the troph3’. The right to the prize in the fir.st 
contest was settled b3' pulling straws and Wyand 
and Miss Hagler drew the long one. Refresh- 
ments were served. 

In ye old times. Seniors— even down to fresh- 
men — thought It out of place to get himself in old 
duds and do work of a common laborer, but those 
days have passed. The students are physical 
culturists now, and, instead of standing around 
in stove pipe hats and Prince Albert coats, are 
waiting for something to turn up to give them 
new e.xercise and never let an opportunity slip. 
They have begun to make the exercise profitable 
into more respects than developing mu.scles. They 
kill two birds with one stone, and as a result of 
two or three afternoons, vigorous out door exer- 
cise, with pick, rake, and shovel, for every’ chap, 
from senior to duckling, Gallaudet has one of the 
prettiest base ball diamonds to be found any 
where, without an outlay of a penny in ca.sh. 

Since the amendment of the by-laws of the 
Kappa Gamma Fraternity the applications of Jay 
Cooke Howard, of Duluth, and Thomas Fox, of 
New York, have been received and accepted. 

Prof. Day delivered a lecture before the student 
body on March 7th, taking for his subject “Marie 
Antoinette and the French Revolution”. It was 
highly interesting. 

On the same evening, after Prof. Day ’s lecture, 
the O. \V. L. S. held an important meeting at 
which the following propramme was rendered: 

I. E%say — “Venezuela,” Miss Snyder, ’02. 

II. Scene from Scott’s “ Ivady of the bake.” 

Fitz James Miss Weidenmeier, ’04. 

Roderick-Dhu Miss Brooks, ’03. 

HI. Funny Story Contest. .. .Misses Peet, Bauman, ’02, 
and Meyers, ’0.3. 

IV. Charade Misses Fish and Allen, ’05, and .Anderson 

and Garrity, 1 . C. 

V. Topics of the Day Miss Hall, ’05. 

VI. Declamation — “ The Wreck of the Hesperus.” 

Miss Webster, ’03. 

VII. Critic’s Report Miss McGregor, ’02. 

Dr. Shute ha.s been going around the Green 
doing his annual spring cleaning, or rather arm- 
scraping, and now,” Oh, don’t touch my arm”. 

The term examinations were held March 24-26, 
and the results given out on the 27th, show 
that a larger per cent failed than in any pervious 
examination. Of the number the male side has 
the greater part. Immediately after the examina- 
tions the students .struck out for their vacation. 
Some twenty' went into camp at the Falls under 



the leadership of Erickson, ’03. This was the 
smallest number to go for years. Those who 
went report a good time altho the weather was 
bad. The co-eds, in part, went to see the campers 
on Saturday’, Dr. Fay acting as chaperon. Sev- 
eral students who live near Washington spent the 
time at home. Fellows Mclver and Huffma were 
in New York. 

Dr. Gallaudet is on a tour through the West. 
The points at which he is to stop are, principally, 
Chicago, Nebraska, Ohio, Iowa and St. Louis 
Schools. 

Base ball games were played between Gallaudet 
and Emerson Institution, Central High School, 
and Georgetown University. The scores are, re- 
spectivelj’ : G. C. 19. E.I., 3; G. C. 18. C. H. S. 8; 
G. C. 4. G. U. 17. Several other practice games 
were scheduled but cancelled on account of rain. 
The defeat at Georgetown w’as not unexpected 
since that team had recently walloped Yale. 
Princton, and others, beside every’ muscle was 
stretched, from the start, to avenge the defeat she 
met at Gallaudet ’s hand in the foot ball game 
last fall. 

Two members of the freshman' class. Friend of 
Penna. and Litch of Ireland, left college, for good, 
last week. The former recently lost his mother 
and has to now support himself. He has secured 
a position in the Carnegie Steel Works of Pitts- 
burg. Mr. Leitch was a special student and 
was expected to leave at the close of the year. 
He will continue in America until July when he 
will depart for his home. 

To encourage our batsmen to strike the leather 
sphere more frequently How’e Phelps, ’05, has 
offered a silver loving cup to the man that makes 
the highest mark in that line, the cup to bear 
the name of the winner and the record made by 
him. In order to prevent the supply of halls from 
being exhausted as a result of this offer, Robert, 
’04, has offered a most desirable prize to the man 
that makes the lowest number of strikes during 
the season. This trophy is to be one of the 
“celebrated Hoffman pipes, ’’the name of the win- 
ner and his record to be inscribed thereon. 

Going through transoms seems to have become 
a fad, at least a nove way for a student to 
gain entrance to his bunk. Wonder if the phys- 
ical culturist teacht his? There must be something 
in it because Robert, ‘04, a disciple of that creed, 
can be seen almost any afternoon, after being fat- 
igued by hours of hard exercise, squeezing him- 
self through the tran.som of his room. It requires 
only’ about three quarters of an hour for him to 
go through the performance, if no one gets in 
his way. Some of the other little fellows go 
through without any difficulty and this has turned 
out to be a better way to get into one ’sown room 
than to pound his mate out of bed or search the 
college and the Green for the janitor, 

Kendall Green was honored today with a visit 
from the famous Helen Keller. She was accom- 
panied by her private tutor. Miss Sullivan, and 
was escorted around by Dr. Fay’ who is presiding 
in the absence of Dr. Gallaudet. Quite a number 
of students, on both sides, had the plea,sure of 
meeting and speaking with her. From here she 
went to call on President Roosevelt. 

At the business meeting of the literary .society’ 
today Mr. Steidmann, ’02, was elected valedict- 
orian and Mr. Erickson, ’03, respondent. The 
last meeting w’ill take place on Thursday evening 
May 29th. 

The students got up quite an agreeable April- 
fool on Rosson, ’02, on all-fools-daj’. As it was, 
a secret .subscription had been going on for some- 
time and on the above day Northern, ’02, took the 
floor ill the dining room, and after a few appro- 
priate remarks presented Mr Rosson with a pack- 
age. The latter thinking it was a “fool” in it 
hesitated to inve.stigate the contents until urged 
to do so. Upon opening it he was surprised to 
find a beautiful Gold Watch w’ith this inscription 
on the inside back cover: — 

TO 

TESTER G. ROSSON 
PLAYER AND COACH 
FROM HIS FELLOW STUDENTS 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
APRIL I. ST 1902 

E. C. Wyand. 




Cbe ^ Kln^toscope 

AND NEW YORK NOTES 
Edited by .Alexander L. Pach. 




HE Silent Hoosier recently republished 
one of those fool stories that goody- 
goody’ papers solemnly give their 
readers, which attribute to deaf- 
mutes wonderous abilities and attain- 
ments. The “hero” of the story 
gets lost in City Hall park all be- 
cause of the fact that he negelected 
to change his vvriting tablet from his 
“every-days” to his “ Sunday’-go-to 
iiieetins” and of course not a scrap 
of paper exists in the city so he can 
make his “lostness” known. Then again he 
had neglected his articulation. 

The whole story’ is so silly that Editor Hecker 
” K'D'®” editorallj’. 



Mr. Wade protests against the use of such a 
title as “The Helen Keller of Evansville, ” in 
connection with a man who is blind as well as 
mute. As usual, Mr. Wade’s stand is pertinent, 
timely and sensible. 

The Deaf World omitted its New York corres- 
pondence for a while, and the young man who had 
been repre.senting tlie paper informed me that the 
feature had been discontinued. On the strength 
of the statement, I made announcement of the 
fact in the last issue of this paper. 

In the A’ery next number of The Deaf World, 
the New York correspondence begun again over 
a former representative’s signature. 

Because of my statement, made under circum- 
stances that seemed to carry weight. The Deaf 
World printed a half column of something very 
like abuse of me — the language and tone of the 
editorial is entirely at v’ariance with the person- 
ality of Editor Berg as I have known and re- 
spected him for a number of years. 


For a great many years, the Deaf-Afutes' 
foumal has given its readers a weekly story’ of 
life as it is lived on Kendall Green. The aim has 
been to keep the deaf world informed of the do- 
ings of the collegians and their mentors. Until 
recently the college representatives have been 
good specimens of journalists and those who have 
held the position of fournal corresjiondent have 
been cla.ss leaders and frequently shining lights 
in other directions. 

A change ha.s been wrought by the young man 
now sending in copy. He has become involved 
in a controversy with Editor Smith of the Com- 
panion, who is vice principal of the great Minne- 
sota School and a Gallaudet graduate of two de- 
cades ago — -of the merits of the controversy I am 
ignorant, as Brother Smith doesn ’t favor me 
with a copy of his paper, but the Kentucky Stan- 
dard it up in following paragraph : 


“When the editor of the Companion uses up a 
column to Belabor a poor little aa.s of an uiicier- 
Krad.. he invites the intervention of the .Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Now that’s pretty strong and I don’t endorse it, 
but when the college for the deaf tolerates such a 
“ news” item as the one I reproduce here from a 
recent fournal letter, one can ’t help feeling sorry. 

Here it is : 

“ Will somebody please present Murray Camp- 
bell, ’02, with shoe polish and brush.” 

Concealed somewhere about this there probab- 
ly exist a “joke” — a college “ gag’, that might 
appear with reason in a college annual devoted 
to “grinds,” but in the fournal it’s entirely out 
of place and lowers the standing of the student 
body as well as the dignity that ought to go with 
the seniors in a college. 

Here’s another item from the same source — 
just a one-line paragraplq, but what a world of 
pettiness and malevolence may lurk behind it : 

“John Huston Clark, ’02, freethinker.” 
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It looks like a fling at a man’s religious belief 
— something that ought to be sacred, yet here 
held up to scorn and ridicule. I do not know 
John Huston Clark, but I’ll wager a good deal 
that he’s above making light of another’s relig- 
ious belief. 

J* 

Says that Prince of Good Fellows, Brother 
McDeriuid, in his school paper : 

■‘The main building of the Mi.ssissippi School 
for the Deaf, at Jackson, was destroyed by fire on 
March i6th. No fatalities were reported and the 
pupils were cared for iu private families until 
they could be sent home. We sympathize with 
Superintendent Dobyns and the authorities of 
the school in this unfortnate occurrence.” 

That’s good as far as it goes, but how about 
the deaf people for whom the school exists ? 

The dinner to Prince Henry by the “Captains 
-of Industry’’ brought out the following in the 
The New York Herald: 

An event long to be remembered was the great 
dinner given to the ‘‘Captains of Industry ” at 
Sherry’s, It was a high honorto the one hundred 
distinguished Americans whom Pfince Henry had 
expressed a wi-h to meet. 

Among them were men who had begun life at 
the forge, bench or desk, and worked their way 
up to wealth and fame. 

For the first time since a blacksmith sat with 
King Solomon on his throne the “iron worker ” 
was again at the right hand of royalty, among the 
honored of the land Royalty cros.ses the sea and 
banquets with the “ Captains of Indu.stry ’’—all 
because of the power of the arti.san, the inveiUor 
and man of affairs, Among the men called to 
that dinner to meet a Prince were those who had 
begun life with nothing but their genius and 
their hands. 

When Graham Bell reached London, in 1878, 

-with his newly invented telephone , he met dis- 
couragement on every hand. It was called an 
amusing scientific toy of no commercial value. 

He ven found difficulty in getting his instru- 
ments repaired. First in London, then in Shef- 
field, he vainly tried to get a finger length of steel 
fashioned for some vital part of his apparatus 
None would attempt it. “ We have no patterns 
for such vvork, ” said the head mechanic. 

What is your weekly pay?’’ asked Professor 
Bell of a Sheffield expert. 

•‘Thirty shillings, ” he said. 

“I’ll giv-e you two punds to work forme an 
hour, and I will tell you how to do it, ” said Pro- 
fessor Bell. 

•'Thanks, but I must decline. You see, sir 
we do all our work by patterns. I’d rather not 
try it.” 

Much annoyed. Professor Bell exclaimed —” It 
is an easy job. I could do it mv.self in half an 
hour were I at home.” 

“Oh, sir, you are welcome to use our tools as 
long as you please, ” replied the foreman, reliev- 
ed. Mr. Bell went to the bench, and in half an 
hour had his telephone repaired and in working 
order. He was then a poor man. To-day he is 
worth millions and is fame encircles the globe. 

The Brooklyn Club of Deaf-Mutes, made up of 
•some of the brightest deaf people in the “ Church- 
■es Borough, ’’ are going to have a novel entertain- 
ment on May loth. The advertisement of it is so 
alluring that there is no doubt but what the hall 
will be densely packed. Here is one of the ad- 
vertised novelties ■ 

Take notice This play- will be run regardless 
of expen.se. There will be a real monkey, a billy 
goat and chickens.” 

There will be no deception about the agrarian 
and zoological exhibits. The monkejL will be a 
genuine live Simian and the billy-goat warrant- 
•ed Harlem-grazed. .\s for the chickens, these 
will be hatched from eggs laid especially for the 
Brooklyn Society of Deaf-mutes, and raised on a 
Long Island farm, and carefully looked after by 
the only original Charley Schindler, Badge- 
maker and club-founder whose fine Italian hand 
can be distinctly discerned in the preliminary 
advertising. 

There are some affairs that we New Yorkers 
can afford to miss, but this great rival of Sells- 
Bro’s and Forepaugh's Truly United Shows isn’t 
one of them. 

A word of warning ; Don’t miss the monkey • 
Don’t miss the Billy Goat, and, as you -^-alue 
your life, don’t miss the chickens ! 

“Krieger” The Merry Wizard assisted by 
^‘Youna,’’ have been engaged by the Presbyter- 
ian Congregation for an evening' of Mystery and 
Merriment, April 29th. This is the sort of an 


entertainment the deaf like, and the modest 
price of admission, 25 cents, will ensure a large 
audience. 

Mr. John H. Keyser, a bright young graduate 
of Fan wood, who for a short time was a student 
at Gallaudet College, is a candidate for clerical 
honors. While purusing a course of study to fit 
him for a clergyman of the Episcopal Church, he 
will act as lay reader for the Church Mission. 
So it seems that at least, New York’s deaf people, 
or at least those of the Episcopal faith, are to 
have a deaf leader in matters spiritual. 

Mr. A. B. Greener, for a great many years an 
honored instructor of the Ohio School a grad- 
uate of Gallaudet, if I mistake not — a man old 
enough to have had a daughter also an enrolled 
student of the same college, has, also, for years 
been a newsgatherer, regular in his contributions ; 
reliable in his information, and entertaining and 
interesting always even to those who have never 
.set foot on Ohio soil, or who have known the 
very nice set of people whose joys and sorrows; 
whose ups and downs he has chronicled. He 
should as surely have enjoyed the respect of 
those We.st of him as he has those East of him, 
but he does not .seem to have for a writer in the 
Deaf World has just given utterance to some very 
unkind things, and in Mr. Greener’s case, such 
shafts fall wide of the mark and harm the one 
who hurls them much more than the intended 
victim. 

Jt 

Unlike most of its predecessors, the Deaf 
World doesn’t have to resort to such extremes. 
It is, usually a bright, newsy sheet, with an old, 
experienced printer as its publisher and the 
suave, graceful, and polished Albert Berg occu- 
pies the editorial chair. Most of its writers handle 
the English language like veteran journalists, 
and the paper is marked by the absence of all 
those petty incriminations and jealousies that 
were characteristic of its forerunners. One or 
two recent breaks are the first “rifts in the 
lute,’’ and let us hope, the last. 

There is room for just such a paper as The 
Deaf World. It ought to be a success. I 
have no doubt it will be a success. 

A few daj's ago, some one came to mj- desk 
and told me there was a deaf and dumb book 
agent going the rounds of the departments under 
our roof, so I hastened to find him. and, possi- 
bly, unmask a “pretender.” I found him, but 
I didn’t do any unmasking — in fact, I bought a 
book. The man who had taken up this means of 
earning his bread and butter, to my personal 
knowledge, has exhausted all other means of ex- 
istence, For the first time to my knowledge, a 
deaf book agent had a legitmate right to earn his 
living in this manner. The book is easily worth 
the small sum asked. 

My previous experience with deaf book-agents 
was varied. One used his books as a bunco. 
Another asked an exorbitant sum for a worthless 
work. Two others were simply, able bodied 
beggars. 

And another one used his books as a cover for 
the most despicable kind of petit larcenrj-. His 
printed card read, in effect, that if you bought his 
book, God would richly reward j ou. 

You coiild hardly resist the temptation to kick 
him for his insolent suggestion that he and the 
Almighty were in partnership, and if vou yield- 
ed up a quarter in exchange for his pamphlet, 
and thereby enable him to gain a living without 
working for it, the Father of all would for this 
twenty-five cent bible, endow vou with “j-ich 
blessings.” 

On the very next day, still another deaf-mute 
came to my desk and not knowing I was deaf, 
handed me a written slip of paper that stated that 
the bearer lost his hearing when a child and as 
there was no other way to make a living, sold 
very good pencils for five cents — and the injunc- 
tion, “please buy one, ” followed. 

I did so and found myself the possessor of the 
kind known as the two-center, sold for probably 
a dollar a gross. 

I asked his name (in wrLing) and he told it to 


me, also in writing, but the name he gave was 
one I never heard before, while his face was very 
familiar. I knew he gave a false name, but he 
was a verj' good actor for he did not once let on 
that he knew he was talking to a deaf man. 

The old theory that “there’s a sucker born 
every minute” has been a prolific source of rich- 
es to many deaf pensons — and they work the 
game with pencils, books, A. B. C. ’s, etc., etc. 

Some of Pennsylvania’s deaf people are not yet 
satisfied with the action of the Board of Manag- 
ers in having secured a home for the Deaf at 
Doj’lestown. The only waj’ to satisfy the peo- 
ple is to rig up a home on wheels a-la-gypsy, 
and cart it around the state. Here’s a suggestion 
that maj' be worth something to the arch-conspir- 
ators who have bought a home without consult- 
ing every Tom, Dick and Harry. 

Notice too, that some of the hardest kickers 
are those tliat never contributed a penny. 

Here’s consistency for j’ou! 

At the Harrisburg, Pa., convention of the 
Pennsylvania Association, alx)Ut ten years ago, 
the writer read a paper on “Local Societies as 
Adjuncts to the State Association, ” with partic- 
ular stress laid on the great p>ossibility for the 
good that would accrue to the Home project. 
The writer and his pajjerwere politely kicked off 
the platform by the (then) President, with a 
sugar coated, quinine filled resolution to the 
effect that while the paper was good, the scheme 
was worthless. 

To-daj- ? 

Well to-day the Local Associations are the 
mainstay of the Home. A. L. Pack. 


Brooklyn Borough, N. Y. 

^HE New Brooklyn Deaf-Mutes’ Club, though 
of but recent organization, is in a flouri.shiiig 
condition, some thirt\'-two names being on the 
roll. A pool table has been added, besides various 
other additions in the way of providing for the 
entertainment of the members are in prosjiect. 

On the evening of March 6th. after the Guild’s 
regular meeting, there was a debate on the im- 
portant question of the day, “Shall the Saloons 
Close on Sunday? ” It was finally decided that a 
drj’ Sunday would be discriminating in favor of 
the wealthy, who can have their own wine cellar 
at home, while the hard working man who requires 
his few glasses of liquid refrehment all the more, 
can go dr\^ 

It is of frequent occurrence that families whom 
our Guild has aided in their time of trial, during 
the past years, ungratefully forget all about the 
good turn done them when they are in better cir- 
cumstances. 

We know of several where the father of a fami- 
ly is now earning splendid wages. Let us re- 
mind them of favors done in the past, and that 
thej are indebted to the Guild for the amount 
loaned them. 

Mrs. John Dunlap, of Hancock street, who was 
taken so seriousiy ill on their recent trip to Buffalo 
and almost crossed the dreary river last October, 
is now much improved in health, though having 
lost considerable in avoirdupois. Through her 
physician’s advice, she expects to go to Great 
Barrington, Mass., the coming summer. 

Through the Afu: York BVWfl' we learn that Mr 
Peter Mitchell and Miss Leah Goldstein were 
married by a Rabbi at New Haven, Conn., on the 
evening of March 23rd. 

On Saturday evening, March 22d, John Wilkin- 
son delivered a lecture before the Guild in his us- 
ual appreciative manner, on the life of John B. 
Gough. Foilwing, Mrs. Ella Turner gave one of 
Mr. t^ugh s recitations ‘ ‘On the Power of Habit, ” 
relating to temperance. 

In strong contrast to the Easter Sunday of a 
year ago, the present Easter Sunday fell on a bright 
sunshiny simnner day. Rev. Chamberlain con- 
ducted services and administered the holv com- 
munion at St. Marks. A large attendance was 
present, and, as usual, thechancel and altar were 
brilliantly decorated with flowers. 

Leo Greis. 


139 Adelphi St. 
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Hail, Brother Kerney ! Editor-in-chief for 
the nonce. 


The human heart is naturally 
A Chance selfish. True it melts in pity, 

to be Generous, it is capable of the greatest 
affection, and it goes out in the 
sincerest sympathy ; but down in its inn£rmo.st 
recesses will ever be found that little chamber 
sacred only to self that will let in no thought of 
others. It is in just so far as we stifle this feel- 
ing that we elevate our natures, make ourselves 
spiritually better and attain true happiness. 

As our actions may be controlled at our voli- 
tion, so may our thoughts, and nothing tends 
more than the thinking of generous thoughts to 
raise us and bring us nearer to the plane on 
which our great Exemplar walked. The case of 
our friend Walsh, gives us a chance not only to 
think a generous thought but to do as well a gen- 
erous act, and that at an expense so trifling as to 
be within the easj’ reach of all. A dime will do 
it. Will anyone withhold the dime? 


The genius of the deaf-blind 
Is there for thought and speech is one 

Another Sense ofthe unaccountable things of 
Developed ? intellectual life ! There is a 
very large proportion of those 
simply deaf who labor in vain for a mastery of 
language. They may try ever so hard, but, to 
the last, there is a paucity of expression, a 
peculiarity of diction, a lack of euphony, that 
stamps them as foreign to the tongue. One 
would think that when the loss of sight were 
added to the loss of hearing, the difficulty of 
acquiring would be increased and the darkness 
intensified. But this would seem, from the cases 
now gathered in the schools for the deaf and those 
under the instruction of private teachers, not to be 
true. Helen Keller was for a time thought to be 
a marvel. She stands to day indeed at the head 
of the list, and it will be a long time before her 
star is dimmed by one of greater splendor. 
There are others, hcwever, coming after her, 
scarce less wonderful, and the testimony of those 


engaged in the instruction of the blind-deaf 
convinces us that there is something that comes 
into the life of the child suffering the double 
calamity that renders it mentally more active, 
more receptive and more susceptible to intellect- 
ual growth ; capable of attaining a degree of 
intelligence that, with the handicap of a single 
deficient sense, would be quite out of the question. 
Can any one explain the psychological condition 
that makes this the case? Does the failure of 
sight with the deaf bring an introspection that 
leads to the result, or what is the cause of the 
apparent paradox that while the loss of the sense 
of hearing is a serious bar to mental progression, 
the loss of two acts rather as a stimulus, and, 
with both absent, there comes a likelihood of even 
phenomenal growth. 

The Journalists of the 
A Philanthropist country have, after many 
Who Thinks, days, decided that they too 
should have a “Home” in 
which those of them that have delved and saved 
not, may when “the night cometh” be assured of 
at least reasonable comfort to the end. Among 
those appealed to by the Hon. A. K. McClure and 
Mr. Henry Watterson who were on the Committee 
was that greatest of modern philanthropists Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie. Mr. Carnegie in a letter re- 
plete with good sense, says, among other 
things; 

“ I ask my fiiends whether, instead of trying to 
establish general homes in various places for the 
unfortunate journalists in old age, much greater 
good might not be done and the lives of such 
rendered much happier were a fund created and 
administered by a committee of the wisest jour- 
nalistsin active .service, each worthy object need- 
ing relief receiving such pecuniary assi.staiice in 
his own domicile as to this committee seemed ad- 
vi.sable. If such a fund were created and such 
an almoner obtained as we have in the St. An- 
drew’s Society of New York, my thought is 
that it might be far better than a general home, 
which requires the unfortunate to leave their old 
haunts and homes, to break ofl their associations 
and sever connection with the companions of 
their youth and friends of literary tastes for my 
friends will, I am sure, agree with me that no 
class is more deeply attached to the companipus 
of old, more dependent upon hovering around 
the scenes of their early triumphs. The literary 
man in old age is of all men most sensitive to en- 
vironment. 

The Home will come. It is as certain as the 
morrow ; and yet here is food for thought, sug- 
gestion that may apply not only to the “Home 
for Journalists” but to every other home in our 
land. 


Pray let me enter a mild pro- 
Edltor test against the citation of 

The Silent Worker : The Holy Scriptures as evi- 
dence as to the antiquity of 
iron, etc., (vide your March number, Page 107, 
“Bits Of Science”). 

The passage cited is quite sufficent to em- 
phasize the point that as The Bible was not writ- 
ten for any purpose of earth, but entirely in view 
of Heaven, it is no more an authority on matters 
of science than the pyramids of Egypt, for the 
passage “out of who.se hills thou mayest dig 
brass” .settles that. Brass is not a metal, but an 
alloy, composed of copper as a base with various 
proportions of zinc, lead, antimony or tin and, of 
course, is never found in a state of nature, nor 
ever “dug”. 

It is the only reasonable presumption, that the 
translators in King James’ day, found a word, 
indicating a mineral, or metal: That word has 
not come down to modern times in definite con- 
nection with any material now known, hence the 


translators'.’did not, and could not, know exactly 
whatil it meant, and being much better scholars 
than metallurgists, took “brass” at a guess, for 
the meaning. 

It is very unfortunate that so many will take 
every word found in the Bible as of direct inspira- 
tion and applicable to us, to day. It ought to strike 
any one at the first glance, that necessarily there 
are many mentions incident only to a greater and 
higher purpose, and of no lesson apart from that 
greater purpose. Still worse is it when a lot of 
deadly stupids, hand around phrases from the 
Bible as being God’s words, when they are those 
of Satan, Judas Iscariot, Jezebel, Ataliah, or some 
other specialK’ wicked originator, or the state- 
ment as to red sky at evening, being that of Jesus. 

In the latter case, He plainly saj’s “Ye say, ’’etc. 

Your’s truly, 

W. Wade. 

Oakmont, Pa., March 29, 1902. 


To the long list of names of the 
Hamar, deaf that have been written in 

Fecit. the temple of fame has been ad- 

ded that of Hamar of France. 
The statue of the Count de Rochambeau, which 
the French people are to give the city of Wash- 
ington, will be the work of his hands, and judg- 
ing from the record of the young sculptor, it will 
be a work in everj’ way creditable to both nations. 

Of the recent productions in sculpture executed 
in France few have attracted more attention than 
those of this talented j’omig artist. The first of 
his works to receive public approval was “The 
Falconer,” which held a place among the exhibits 
at the Salon in 1895, and last year, one ofthe most- 
artistic pieces there was his figure of a child. 

America has not had an opportunity j'et ofjudg- 
ing his art, but that which all France honors will 
doubtless meet with approval here. 

The recent death of Dr. Tho- 
The Author mas Dunn English, who died ' 
of Ben Bolt.” at Newark, N. J., on April ist, 
in his 83d year, recalls his 
famous poem, “Ben Bolt.” Dr. English began 
the composition of his masterpiece at the re- 
quest of N. P. Willis, who wanted him to write 
a sea song, but singularly enough, there is only 
one line in it, the clo,sing one, which has any 
reference to the sea. Du Maurier gave it renew- 
ed vitality by introducing it into “Trilby, ” 

a vitality that rivalled its original popularity. 

Oh! don’t you remember siveet Alice, Ben Bolt, 

Sweet Alice whose hair was so brown, 

Who wept with delight when you gave her a smile 
And trembled with fear at your frown? 

In the old churchyard in the valley, Ben Bolt, 

In a corner obscure and alone, 

They have fitted a slab of granite so gray 
And sweet Alice lies under the stone. 

Under the hickory tree, Ben Bolt, 

Which stood at the foot ofthe hill, 

Together we’ve lain in the noonday shade 
And listened to Appleton’s mill. 

The mill wheel has fallen to pieces, Ben Bolt, 

The rafters have tumbled in. 

And quiet that crawls round the walls as you gaze 
Has followed the olden din. 

And don’t you remember the school, Ben Bolt, 

With the master so cruel and grim. 

And the shaded nook in the running brook, 

Where the children went to swim? 

Grass grows on the master’s grave, Ben Bolt, 

The spring of the brook is dry, 

And of all the boys that were schoolmates then 
There are only you and I. 

There is a change in the things I loved, Ben Bolt, 

They have changed from the old to the new, 

But I feel in the depths of my spirit the truth — 

There never was change in you. 

Twelve months, twenty, have passed, Ben Bolt, , 

Since first we were friends — yet I hail 
Thy presence a blessing, thy presence a truth, 

Ben Bolt of the salt sea gale. 
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Obituary. 


Mr. Pjjtrk Kaerth. 

TT is with a feeling of sadness we are obliged to 
chronicle the death of the above gentleman of 
851 Bushwick Avenue. 

He had been confined to his room some three 
weeks, suffering from dropsy and a complication 
of disorders, and on the i8th of March expired. 
He was approaching his seventieth 3’ear. 

The funeral took place from his late residence 
on Friday' afternoon, the 21st. He leaves adeaf- 
mnte widow to mourn his loss, as well as a 
grown up hearing married daughter, and a six 
months old grandchild. 

The body reposed in a handsome black cloth 
covered casket, with silver handle bars running 
the entire length at the sides, and surrounded by 
numerous floral tokens of esteem, that were 
specimens of the florists highest talent. 

A large number of his deaf friends were pre- 
sent, as well as numerous hearing friends and 
relatives. Rev. Chamberlain preached an elabo- 
rate funeral sermon, and paid a glowing tribute 
to the character of the deceased. 

All the deaf present followed the remains to 
their last resting place at Lutheran Cemetery. 

Peter Kaerth came from Zweibruckens, Tfalz 
Germany, in his j’outh. He lost his 
hearing at the age of eighteen, and was 
entirely educated at German schools for the hear- 
ing previous to his affliction, and could articu- 
late verj' well. 

Among his school and pla3'niates he numbered 
Henry Villard who afterwards became one of 
New York’s great railroad magnates. In their 
boyhood 's dav'S they had man3' a little rough and 
tumble tussle together. 

For forty-seven 3'ears, Mr. Kaerth held a posi- 
tion of trust in the fur department of the well 
known New York furriers, Gunther & Co., and 
is said to have had charge of his department un- 
der contract. He made a snug little fortune. 
In later years he attended but little to busi- 
ness, owing to failing health, and had finally re- 
tired. 

About twent3'-five V'ears ago, he bought an ele- 
gant house which has since been his home, and 
which has lately more than doubled in value, as 
Bushwick Avenue is one of the most prominent 
avenues in that vicinity. 

He was of a charitable and loving disposition 
and in his time aided many of the afflicted finan- 
cially. Few outside of his intimate friends 
were aware of it. He gave not with the 
blare of trumpets to add aggrandizement to his 
name, but with the quiet good sense of the phil- 
anthropist; so has ended a life vrell spent, which 
might be a good example for others to follow. 
Peace be to his ashes, and may his soul find its 
haven of refuge, and ma3’ a higher will than 
ours comfort his grief-stricken family with the 
condolence that our loved ones who leave go but 
before us. 


THE SILENT WORKER. 

Program of Cbe new 3er$ev Stale Association of Cbe Deaf, may so. 


The following order of business will be obsered: 
Call to order by the President Rowland B. Llo3'd. 
Address of Welcome, b3' Mr. J. P. Walker. 
Repl3’. 

Address b3’' the President. 

Report of the Secretary-Treasurer. 
Miscellaneous Business. 

Appointment of Committee on Nominations. 
Recess. 

Report of Committee on Enrollment. 

Election of Officers. 

Unfinished Business. 

Any member wishing to bring business before 
the meeting should, unless it is very simple. 


write down, in the form of a motion, what he 
would like to have the meeting adopt. 

The front seats in the chapel of the school 
will be reserved for the use of the members of the 
a.ssociation and, to expediate business, it is 
desirable that all the members present occupy 
them at ten o’clock. 

A large number of visitors from Philadelphia 
are expected who will add greatly to the interest 
and the enjoyment of the occasion . By getting to- 
gether early, the business of the Association can 
be completed in time to devote a good part of the 
afternoon and evening to social intercourse and 
amusements. R. B. Li.oYD, President. 


Chicago Chapter of the 6allaudet College Alumni Association. 



'^HE Chicago Chapter gave an elaborate din- 
ner affair on the evening of March 31st. 
The guest of honor was Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, 
President of Gallaudet College. The other dis- 
tinguished guests were 
Hon. L. E. McGann, 

City Comptroller, and 
Ex-Supt. Walker. 

The menu and toast 
cards were unique, 
the covers being hand 
drawn by Miss Ta3’lor, 
a highly accomplished 
young lady. The 
picture of a foot-ball 
pla3-er with a "pig 
skin’’ appeared on a 
blue ground. 

A copy of the Chap- 
ter Leaflet gotten up 
by Mr. Regensburg 
was placed at each 
plate. It scintillated 
with college jokes and 
witt3' remarks. 

The toast card con- 
tained the following : — 

Oration — “ Our Guests,” 
by the toastmaster. 

Oration — "Abraham Lin- 
coln,” by P. J. Hasen- 
stab ’85. 

Oration — “The President 
and the Faculty,” by 
G. T. Dougherty ’82. 

Dissertation — “The Future 
of the College,” by 
Edward M. Gallaudet, 

LL.D. 


•Oration— “Gallaudet College and Its Graduates ” bv 
S. T. Walker, M, A. ^ 

•Oration— “69.“ by J. G. Parkinson ’69. 

♦Oration— “College Bell (e)s.” by Albert Berg '86. 
Oration— “The H. O. S. S.,” by j. I Sansom ’80. 

Oration in Address, by 
Hon. L E. McGann. 
•Oration — “ Met li ods. " 
Chas. Kerne3' ’85. 
Valedictory and conferring 
of degrees, by Toast- 
masur O. H. Regens- 
burg ’90. 

•Absent. 

The members con- 
ferred degrees and dis- 
tributed diplomas that 
made D r. Gallaudet 
feel as if he was a 
student and the "bo3’s’’ 
the facult3'. 

The accompan3’ing 
picture is a reproduc- 
tion from a flash-light 
picture taken by Mr. 
Ben Frank who manu- 
factures a compound 
that gives a brilliancy 
of light with a mini- 
mum of .smoke not 
found in most flash- 
light powders. 

This number of the 
SiLEKT Worker is un- 
az'oidably delayed a week 
by the 7 ion arrival of 
the paper ordered for 
the Evansville big edi- 
tion of 8000 copies. 


Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, LL.D. 
The Guest of Honor. 



Photo by Ben Frank 
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Facts in Relation to Deaf- 
Mutes and their Education. 



How the Little Blank Mind is From the Sunday Record-Herald^ Feh'uary g. 
Taught to Appreciate the 
Beauties of Nature, of which 
it Hears Nothing and of 
Which it Cannot Speak — 

Slow Steps in the Develop- 
ment of the Deaf and Dumb 
Child — How Darkness is 
Dispelled. 



JOHN BOLLING, 

First .\m;rican Deaf-Mute to be educated. 


THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET, 
Founder of Deaf-Mute Education in .America. 



Over 500 Schools in the World 
for Persons Deprived of Hear- 
ing — The Peculiar Methods 
of Instructions — Motion of 
the Teacher’s Lips One of 
the Ways of Imparting 
Knowledge — Some Piteous 
Scenes. 



THOMAS BOLLING, 

John BoIliuft’s^Deaf-Mute Brother. 


HAT “ one-half of the world does not 
know how the other half lives ” is 
no more truly illustrated than by 
that portion of the human family 
who, bereft of the .sense of hearing 
and of the power of speech, consti- 
tute a world of their own. Thej^ are 
so far removed from .society that, 
next to their affliction, the greatest 
trial the deaf have to endure is 
doubtless, the extreme ignorance 
and apparent indifference on the 
part of people generally regarding 
them. It is true that manv’ writers have at- 
tempted to enlighten the world on “Deaf-mute- 
ism, ” but, either through the lack of opportuni- 
ties for observation or of the gift of appreciation, 
they have failed to give much idea of the real 
life and character of the.se people. 

It is from the industrial standpoint that this 
-want of a better under.standing of them is most 
keenly felt. Indeed, were it not a matter of 
bread and butter with the deaf, it is verj- doubt- 
ful if the world ever heard from them at all, for 
•they are a people by themselves, in a world of 
their owm with its educational and social institu- 
"tions very much the same as those whose hear- 
ing and power of expre.ssion are perfect : but like 
■others, they have to eat, drink and be clothed, 
and when they enter a shop to purchase these 
necessaries there is no di.scount made because 
they are deaf, though a discount is often made in 
wages for that reason on application for employ- 
ment. 

Could a knowlege of the real condition of the 
deaf and dumb be more general it would contri- 
bute much toward their welfare and happiness in 


many! ways. They are human beings with all 
the desires and ambitions for life, with hearts to 
love and be loved, yet thej’ see themselves describ- 
ed in print as “a peculiar species of the human 
race,’’ their schools, though a part of the public 
school system, and maintained bj’ general taxa- 
tion, fare placed in the categorj' of state institu- 
tions alongside of prisons, reformatories and asy- 
lurasj; their teachers as missionaries, and the 



LAL'RENT CLERC. 



products oftheirindustrial training in theschools 
are refused sale on the grounds of “convict labor. ’’ 
Trustees and superintendents of the state or public 
schools attend the conferences of corrections and 
charities and present papers on the subject of deaf- 
mutes, with others on paupers, insane, epileptic, 
incorrigibles and criminals ; bills are frequently 
introduced into the state legislatures prohibit- 
ing marriages among them, w'hile nothing is said 
against the union of dissipated, intemperate, 
epileptic and idiotic persons. 

All this tends to give a ver}’ misleading idea of 
the deaf and the world in which thej’ live. 

Deafness is a phj’sical infirmitj', an affliction 
that is liable to befall any of ns at any time, re- 
gardless of age, sex, color or race; it has no geo- 
graphical limits, for the deaf are to be found in 
all paits of the world. Its causes are many and 
varied, and science has thus far failed to give an 
effective remedy for it; it is hereditary, but most 
frequently is the result of those diseases so pecu- 
liar to childhood, such as scarelet fever, measles, 
mumps and brain fever, catarrah, spinal affection, 
etc., while there have been a good many instances 
where it was attributed to consanguineous mar- 
riage. 

Owing to the different stages at which deafness 
exists the deaf are divided into threeclasses, which 
are known as the mute, the semi-mute and the 
semi-deaf. The mute is one totally deaf and 
dumb, and as a rule has no conception of articu- 
late speech or sound of any kind; he was either 
born deaf or lost his hearing before acquiring 
speech. The semi-mute is totally deaf, but can 
.speak. Usually the semi-mute learned to talk 
before deafne.s.s, though there are a few congenit- 
ally deaf that have acquired a limited vocabularj' 
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deafness and that acquired under 3 years of age 
and often much older. A child deprived of the 
sense of hearing, and consequenth' of speech, thus 
early in life is beyond reach of that medium of 
communication which is the ke3’toall knowledge 
— language. The child of this class enters school 
not knowing that he has a name or that people 
and things have names. He has no wav'but 
through natural signs and gestures to make his 
wants known. 

It is the belief of man\' that the child’s mind is 
a blank until his education is begun, but this is 
hardU' fair to presume; it is more probable that 
he thinks and has ideas as other cliildren think 
and imagine, except that their thoughts take a 
different form from those of the normal child — a 
peculiaritj' which he is destined never entirely to 
outgrow, for to the deaf child the voice of loved 
ones and the strains of sweet music are never heard, 
and hecanonlj- imagine what these pleasures can 
be. 

The development and attainments of the deaf 
child, like his normal brother, depend principally 
on his environments and advantages in early life, 
his natural capabilities and hereditary tendencies, 
but in order to acquire the same standard intel- 
lectualU' and morall}’ as that of the hearing child 
with equal natural abilitv’ he must have the ad- 
vantages necessar3'. in surmounting the obstacles 
caused b3’ his infirmit3’, which are not required by 
those in possession of all of their faculties. The 
hearing child enters school at 5 years old with a 
better command of the English language than the 
average congenitalh’ deaf one, w’ho enters school 
at the same age, has acquired with 3'ears of hard 
W’ork under the best instruction. Language is 
the most difficult stud3^ that the mute has to 
master, and onU- the exceptionall3' bright mutes 
ever become proficient in its use. 

We shall now follow our little unfortunate to 
school, where nine months of the 3’ear during 
his childhood and 3'outh are passed. If he is a 
child of wealth he can be placed in one of the few 
excellent private schools, where ever3' advantage 
that mone3' can procure in the wa3' of private 
teachers, etc., is provided, but as deafness is not 
limited to the rich we shall take our little one to 
the state school, where 80 per cent of the deaf are 
reared and educated. 

The thoughts and feeling experienced by the 
very 3’oung deaf child on entering school can only 
be imagined as he has no way to express his feel- 
ing, except through smiles and tears. Heart- 
rending scenes witnessed ever3’ 3'ear b3’ teachers 
and attendants during the first weeks of the term 
are absoluteh’ be3'ond description. While the 
returning pupils are alwa3's delighted to be back 
again with school friends, a dark cloud is cast 
over all this brightness b3' the homesickness of 
the beginners. 

If the little mind is a blank the little heart is 
not, for he has learned to love and be loved by 
faiiiih' and friends, and for the first time in his 
life is taken from them, to be left with strangers 
in a strange place, with no method of communi- 
cation b3- which it can be explained to him 


The state institution, where 80 per cent of the 
educated deaf of America are reared, is a free 
school to all whose hearing is so impaired that it 
is an obstacle to attending a school for normal 
children, there being no expense attached, except 
for clothing and travelling expense, and where 
the parents are too poor to provide these the 
county provides a certain amount annually (usual- 
ly $40) for each child. Tuition, lodging, board, 


“Cobbs,” the Home of Major Thomas Bolling, the first School for the Deaf 


IN AMERic.a about the year 1813. 


The Hartford School for the DE.aF, the oldest School for the Deaf in America, 


of spoken words, and are therefore classed with 
semi-mutes. The semi-deaf, or tho.se “ hard of 
hearing are afflicted only with partial deafness. 

That deafness is as old as the race there is little 
room for doubt, for the deaf are mentioned in the 
earliest writings, both sacred and profane, but it 
was believed in early times impossible to instruct 
them, and practically no attempt was made toward 
their education until the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Their condition previous to that time is 
probably best described in the lines of the poet 

“ To instruct the deaf no art could ever reach. 

No care improve them, and no wisdom teach.” 

As history of deaf-mute education can be found 
in any of the encyclopedias, and as a knowledge 
of their present condition is mote important to the 
hearing and beneficial to the deaf, the writer will 
not attempt a review of the work or name the many 
illustrious men and women whose indefatigable 
eftorts for its advancement have made the educa- 
tion of the deaf one of the most respected and in- 
fluential institutions ofei vilization. Historj- tells 
us that in earU' times the deaf vere regarded as a 
curse to societ3L and it was the custom of man3' 
barbarous nations to put to death all deafchildren 
at 3 years of age. It is gratifying to know when 
we read of these remote times that instead of be- 
ing put to death we now find them intelligent, 
cultured, and selfsustaining citizens in the vari- 
ous walks of life, often in homes oftheirown with 
little children growing up around tiiem, who us- 
ually do not inherit their parents’ affliction. 

A conservative estimate places the deafpopula- 
tion of the civilized world at 1,000.000; if the 
exact numbers could be obtained these figures 
would no doubt be much higher. There are over 
500 schools for the deaf children in the world. 
The United States had in 1898 ninet3'-seven 
schools, with 10,000 children of school age and a 
deaf population of 125,000. The schools for the 
deaf are both public and [irivate. The public 
schools are “state institutions, ” so called, as 
they are maintained b3' legislative appropriation 
instead of the primaiy school fund, as the public 
schools for hearing j-outh, while in the larger 
cities, where there are a sufficient number of 
pupils, day’ schools for the deaf are maintained in 
connection with the city' schools. 


books, medicine and care when sick are all 
provided for the children by the state without 
charge. 

The age for admission and number of y’ears a 
child is given in school varies in the different 
states. Some states admit as young as 5 and as 
old as 30, but the longest term known to the writer 
is twenty years. 


There are three methods ofinstructing the deaf, 
which are known as the “ manual” method, the 
“German” or “pure oral” method and the 
“auricular” method. The manual method in- 
cludes the manual alphabet (finger spelling), the 
sign-language, natural signs, gestures and pant- 
omine; the pure oral method excludes every thing 
in the nature of dactylology’, the child being 
taught to use articulate speech and understand 
what is said to him by’ the motion of the speaker’s 
lips; the “auricular” method is u.sed where there 
is a remnant of hearing left. It has been proved 
that auricular training tends to develop hearing, 
even where deafness is congenital. 

Besides the public schools for the deaf there are 
private schools, and the National College for the 
Deaf at Washington, D. C., for those u ho have 
the ability and desire a higher education, w’hich 
is to the United States what the states school is 
to the state, a free school. 

As a rule there is practically' no difference in 
the states of the child’s mind between congenital 
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unknown, and our treasurer is never cumbered 
with the care of bonds and mortgages. The 
charge to pay pupils in this excellent institution 
is $400.00 per annum for board and tuition, and 
$50.00 a year for clothing, all of which is guaran- 
teed by bond. Count}' and state beneficiaries’ 
expenses are limited to $300.00 per annum for 
board, lodging and tuition. State pupils over 
twelve 5'ears of age are clothed at the expense of 
the counties at the rate of $30.00 per annum. 
The trustees recommend a compulsory law for the 
education of deaf children ,- — The New Eta.' 


a branch of the “National Educational Associa- 
tion,’’ and the newspapers, that are such a power 
for good and are doing .so much toward the inter- 
nationalization of the world, will soon give space 
for a department for the deaf, as they do for wo- 
men and other classes of people, and for many 
other things that will contribute toward the 
amelioration of the silent world. 

[For the use of the cuts of Thomas Gallau- 
det, Laurent Clerc and the Hartford School, 
illustarting this article, we are indebted to 
Superintendent Job Williams of the Hartford 
School for the Deaf.] 

H.-\ttik Coxwell Spear. 


I WANT TO KISS TEDDY,” EM- 
BARRASSES PRESIDENT, 


Helen Keller’s Request Not Gratified, But 
She Is Entertained - 

Washington, April 14. — “I would 
like to kiss Teddy. ’’ 

This was a rather embarrassing remark 
to President Roosevelt, as Teddy, Jr., 
was not present. This wish was express- 
ed by Miss Hellen Keller, the wonder- 
ful deaf, dumb and blind girl, who was 
invited by the President to the White 
House yesterday, where she gave an ex- 
hibition of her wonderful education. 

The President recovered quickly from 
the surprise of the situation and laugh- 
ingly said, “ Oh, Teddy is not here, and 
besides he is a big boy now. ’’ 

The President, however, compromised 
and told Miss Keller a story about 
Archie and a rabbit. He told lier that 
Archie went on the trail of a rabbit in 
the White House grounds on Saturday 
afternoon and, after chasing it about for 
some time, captured it and put it in a 
box, where it is now confined in the 
greenhouse . — Chicago American, April 
Fifteenth. 


more often the result 01 ignorance than 
indifference. They are often kept out 
of school for the help they give at home 
or for some other inexcusable reason. Bk 
P arents who do this commit an un- 
pardonable sin .against the child and 6SK 
community at large, for the only hope HH 
for the welfare and happiness of one de- 
prived of hearing is in a good education. 

But one of the most serious mis- 
takes and unjust accusations ever made 

against a people is that the deaf-mutes ' 

are suspicious, morose and disagreeable. 

This may be true in individual cases, 
as it is with hearing people, but not 
generally, for deafness is a phj'sical 
infirmity that befalls all classes; hence, we find 
among them all degrees of intelligence, dis- 
position and temperament, and consequently 
all degrees of morality. 

It is impossible for those in possession of all 
their faculties to understand what the affliction 
of deafness means, or why those thus afflicted 
have not that ease and grace of manner in society 
which is so pleasing to the refined and cultured, 
and while the one who is “present in bod}’ yet 
not in mind” is struggling to control his feelings, 
which no words can describe, he is misunder- 
stood and regarded as queer, disagreeable, mo- 
rose and suspicious. 


HELEN KELLER’S FIRST EARNING, 


I There is a pretty story in connection 

^ i with the series of articles which Helen 
K Keller, the wonderful blind girl, has 

' f written for The Ladies' Home Journal, 

telling about her own life from infancy 
to the present day. She always has 
shrunk from the publicity which follows 
’ successful literary work, and it was 

with great difficulty that she was per- 
suaded to take up the task of prepar- 
ing her autobiography. She had, how- 
ever, set her heart on owning an island 
in Halifax harbor for a summer 
home, and in a spirit of fun the editor of 
The Jouriial oflered to buy it for her, or to provide 
the means to buy it. When the work of writing 
appeared especially irksome Miss Keller was re- 
minded of her desire to become a landholder, and 
it spurred her on. Just before Christmas she com- 
pleted the first chapter of her marvelous story; and 
on Christmas morning she received from her pub- 
lishers a check for a good round sum. Her de- 
light may be imagined, for this was the first 
money of any account which she had ever earned 
“It is a fairy tale come true, ’’she said. Whether 
she will really carry out her plan to buy the island 
remains to be seen. 


Helen Keller and her teacher. Miss Sullivan. 


While the theoretical objections to marking 
pupils are great, there can be no doubt that the 
practice of the New York Report which gives the 
examination marks of every pupil in every study 
and also states the rank of pupils in class, has a 
highly stimulating effect upon teachers and pupils 
and at the same time it affords the reader some 
idea at least of the proficiency of pupils. One of 
the most interesting tabulations in Mr. Currier’s 
report is that of the comparative physical averages 
of the senior and junior classes for two years, in 
which period the lung capacity of the seniors 
showed a gain of 9.8 cubic inches and of the juniors, 
14 cubic inches. 

The total number of pupils under instruction 
during the year was 462. The average attendance 
is not stated, but was probably slightly in excess 
of the number present at the annual exmination, 
which was 412. 

The per capita expen.se is not stated and cannot 
be computed without knowing the actual average 
attendance, but the expenditures, while none too 
great for a thoroughly equipped and up-to-date 
school, are upon a scale not to be thought of in this 
region, the expenditures being $134,382.02, of 
which however, $10,479.43 was for building and 
repairs, leaving for current ordinary expenses 
$123,902.59. It is pleasant to note that in addition 
to receipts from the state, counties and miscellan- 
eous sources the institution received from legacies 
and various funds $59,245.07. In this part of 
the world private philanthropy in the shape of 
gifts and legacies for the benefit of the deaf is 


The one remedy for all this is practical al- 
trusim, which is the one demand of the deaf. In 
doing this they do not ask for an amendment to 
the Constitution or a seat in Congress, but for 
equal advantages and remuneration in the field 
of labor. 

Let us hope that the time is not far distant 
when our great universities and colleges will open 
their doors to the deaf with well-trained teachers 
for them. Not that the deaf will be benefited 
more from an educational standpoint than they 
would be by a special institution of their own, 
but that it will bring them nearer the outside 
world by being more closely associated with hear- 
ing students ; that their two great educational as- 
sociations, the “American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Spieech to the Deaf, ” and the 
“American Instructors of the Deaf, ” may soon be 


I could tell of woman's faith, 

Defying; danger, scorn, and death. 

Ririn was that faith, — as diamond stone, 

Pnre and unflaw’d, — her love unknown. 

And unrequited ; — firm and pure. 

Her stainless faith could all endure. 

— Harold the Dauntless. 


From an advertisement in the Taubstummen- 
freund of Berlin, we see that the first assistant of 
a leading dentist in Berlin is a deaf-mute. There 
is no reason why the deaf should not be success- 
ful at this profession. — Wisconsin Times. 
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general Comment. 

BY GEORGE EUCAS REYNOLDS. 

N a city not a great many miles from 
this hustling village, the deaf pro- 
pose to organize in order to proper- 
ly celebrate the birthd.ay of their great 
benefactor, Thomas Hopkins Gallau- 
det. So far the movement is correct 
and right up to date. The celebra- 
tion will be an annual affair and take 
the form of a “banquet.” It has also 
been proposed to appoint a committee 
to say who can and who can not at- 
tend the gatherings. 

If the contemplated organization “ banquet” is 
to be private and for members and their invited 
guests only, no one can object to it or the commit- 
tee as mentioned above; but if it is tobe a popular 
movement and the deaf invited to attend at so 
much per person, then the " banquet” had better 
be cut out and the committee be given other duties 
to perform. 

In cities of the first class the deaf have never 
held a “banquet” which could be called a rousing 
success — that is in proportion to the number of 
the deaf in said cities. Take for instance Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston and this city. 
Each and every one has held “banquets” for 
various purposes but which of these places have 
had one attended by a third or more of its deaf 
<itizens? 

The nearest approach in New York to popular 
success in honoring the birth of a great benefactor 
took place at the new St. Ann 's a few years ago. 
It happened that December loth fell on a Sunday 
and as notice had been given that a memorial 
service would be held in which many deaf would 
take part, the church was crowded as never before 
or since. The well-to-do and the poor and those 
of all religious creeds and some of none at all W'ere 
in attendance. There was no mistaking the 
spirit of the gathering. It was to show honor to 
the memory of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. 

The deaf in large cities when honoring the 
memory of the elder Gallaudet should make the 
affair a popular one, to w'hich all could be invited 
to participate and not the few, such as aj“banquet ’ ’ 
generally assembles. A number of these last as a 
general thing, “talk big” and at the same time 
swagger around and exhibit their vulgarity, 
greatness and their self-supposed superiorit3^ 

There is no need of a “banquet” at such gather- 
ings and most certainly none in New York citj' or 
any other large one. There is the assemblj’- room 
■of St. Ann ’s, which is unused for most of the time 
and which can doubtless be had when necessary 
for such affairs. In the Quaker City the deaf 
•could not find a better place for such gatherings 
than All Souls church, while St. Louis and Chi- 
cago could easily find similar places for such gath- 
erings. 


The Church Mission of which Rev. Dr. Gallau- 
■det is general manager, is prospering and it is 
hoped will do better and better work as time pas- 
ses, The latest aspirant for honors in the Epis- 
copal Church is John H. Reiser, a graduate of 
“ Fan wood” and a student at the Washington 
college. He is a bright and interesting young 
man, who takes the place of collector and lay 
re? der formerly held by Mr. S. M. Brown, He 
conducted his first service at St. Mark’s a few 
weeks ago, and although exhibiting the nervous- 
ness of a novice, yet on the whole he did very 
■well indeed. It is said that Mr. Reiser returns 
to college next fall and upon completing his 
studies will take up church work and in time be 
ordained a priest, 


How nice it would be if the “Napoleon of Lip- 
readers” would occasionally contribute something 
to the columns of the Worker. In this instance 
^‘Napoleon” is of the femine gender — one who 
handles the Ring’s English in a way that will 
set the students of Gallaudet wild with envy. 

That “mighty machine,” the Empire State 
Association, will hold its next confab at the school 
on Washington Heights, some time during the 
coming summer. In point of numbers present its 
gathering should be a big success, but as to 
whether such success will be of a permanent kind, 


remains to be seen. It is said that members and 
those who become such will be entertained within 
the classical walls of “ Old Fanwood” at as little 
expense to themselves as possible and in this and 
other ways every effort will be put forth to make 
the “convention” the most successful in the 
annals of the association. 

For years past the gatherings of this association 
have not represented the adult deaf of the State, 
although this claim has frequently been put forth 
by its members. It has been kept alive piinci- 
pally b}' a few who are officially connected with 
institutions or a certain church. These regularly 
divide the principal offices among themselves 
with the privilege of having their expenses paid 
by the organization. It is claimed that its laws 
allow what appears to be a “grab, ” but it is very 
doubtful whether the E. S. A. has any bona fide 
written or printed laws. This be as it may, who 
will doubt but what the brainy high-toned and 
philanthropically inclined deaf who have domin- 
ated the association for a long time past are not 
only its law but the whole thing? 

At the last convention something in thewaj'of 
a novelty was inaugurated, although some of the 
“big guns” were against it. Alexander Lester 
Pach was elected president of the association 
and Isaac Newton Soper, treasurer. Both are lay 
men, the former being an artist in Photography 
and the latter a pattern maker of rare skill. Pach 
is well known as one of the pushing kind, with 
plenty of “ginger” in his make-up and a decided 
objection to being bossed by any one in mutedom. 
Soper is a good man of retiring disposition and 
weighs about one hundred and sixt3? pounds. 
Even with such a combination of brains, push and 
goodness, it is extremely doubtful if they can do 
any thing to put new life in the “machine” which 
others have l^n wrecking for years past, but — 
while there’s life there's hope. 

The Empire State Ass’n has been in existence 
for thirty years or so, yet it has little or no money 
in its treasury. The why and wherefore of this 
state of things was published in the Worker a 
couple of years ago. From a social point of view 
its conventions were generally successful. The 
principal business transacted at these gatherings 
was the election of officers, the reading of papers, 
and the passing of resolutions to the effect that the 
combined method was better than the oral in the 
instruction of the deaf. Some of the papers were 
well written and interesting, others passable and 
still others rubbish, pure and undulterated. 
Most, if not all, were published in institution 
sheets, but this was not enough, thej^ must be 
printed in pamphlet form and scattered widely 
over the country. Such a resolution was rushed 
through at one of the sessions of the association. 
After much delay the pamphlets were printed at 
an institution free of all cost to the organization. 
Yet this “ mighty machine” claims to represent 
the intelligent deaf of the great state of New 
York. 

If what has been here said of the Empire State 
Association appears harsh, it is the organization’s 
own fault. It’s don’t-care-do-nothing policj' for 
years past has not raised it in the estimation of 
the intelligent deaf. This is shown bj' the way 
they avoided it on many occasions, and as for 
hearin g people, few not connectedwith institutions 
know of its existence and none care. Instead of 
being a credit to the deaf of New York it has been 
almost every thing else. It has no worthy object 
to justify its existence as has the state associa- 
tions in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and unless it 
quickly obtains one or more the sooner it disbands 
the better it will be for the honor and glorj’ of 
the deaf of this great state. 

Now is the time for the National Association of 
the Deaf to unlimber its artillery and blaze 
away at the enemy. The Ohio Institution is in 
some danger of falling into the oralists ’ lap and 
then signs, beloved signs, will henseforth take a 
back seat or be entirely abolished at that school. 
Great Scot! that will never do. A few thundering 
blasts from the “ big guns” of that organization 
are needed to halt the progress of the times and 
swift, sure action is called for at once. 

That ultra oralists should use doubtful means 
to accomplish their ends, is not surprising, con- 
sidering that most of the “combined ’’schools are 
not over scrupulous in using various methods to 
hoodwink the public. For instance, one institu- 
tion where signs are freely used, has many oral 
teachers. It annually turns out a number of 



pupils who have a fair education and can speak 
and read the lips very well; at the same time many 
others who can speak and read the lips in a rather 
poor way, leave the institution with scant know- 
ledge of things in general, but with tremendous 
ability to use signs. 

In the teaching of the deaf, signs are a neces- 
sity, but their unlimited use should be sternly pro- 
hibited. In schools where speaking teachers as 
well as deaf ones make vast improvement in the 
use of .signs, something is wrong and that wrong 
should be found out and uprooted, to the end that 
its pupils might be l>enefitted in all waj’s possi- 
ble. 

It is useless to put forth the plea that all pupils 
cannot be taught by the oral method. Fair mind- 
ed people who know any thing about the deaf 
and their capabilities are aware of the fact ; but it 
is also true that ALL pupils cannot be instructed 
by the “combined” method. This does not 
happen, in all cases, to be the pupils’ fault, but 
that of the teachers under whose control they 
were put when they first entered school. Such 
teachers were generalH* inexperienced. They 
were there for the “stuff” and an easy time. 
Through neglect of their principal, they got both, 
but it was the mental ruination of many deaf boys 
and girls. 

Over in this borough there is a young man who 
had been a pupil in a “combined” method school 
for eight years or more. It was naturally sup- 
posed he at least had something of an educa- 
tion, but his conversation, such as it is, prov- 
ed the contrary. He is a sign-maker, can use 
the manual alphabet, a little,but can not read the 
lips or speak. Yet this j'oung fellow is far from 
being an idiot, his mental defect being such as 
produced bj' poor teaching. 

As a general thing', the “ combined” method 
produces better results than the Oral. This is a 
fact accepted by a large majority of the most in- 
telligent of the deaf, but there are numerous in- 
stances where the reverse is the case. 

In one of the local societies hereabouts, there 
are two members who both become deaf shortly 
after arriving in this world. One attended a 
‘ ‘ combined ’ ' school for a full term or more ; the 
other an oral school for eight to ten years. The 
mental proficiencies of both are not very brilliant, 
neither being able to use written language with 
anj^ degree of correctness. Both are good sign- 
makers, but the former can neither articulate in- 
telligently or read the lips, while the latter can do 
both. In this case, at least, the oral method pro- 
duced better results than the “combined.” 


Principal E. A. Gruver of the Lexington Ave- 
nue School, is booked to deliver a lecture before 
deaf-mutes some time in the near future. This 
gentlemen, according to his own statement, 
knows nothing of signs, cou.sequently his lecture 
must be interpreted b5' some one else, or, report- 
ed, will be delivered b^- means of the manual 
alphabet. If this latter is used, those who attend 
the lecture will be instructed, amused and men- 
tally refreshed, of that there is scarcelj^ no doubt. 
A lecture delivered b}' the manual alphabet alone 
is a most “ enlightened” piece of cruelty. 


A newspai)er for the deaf, conducted on some 
such plan as the great dailies of this city, is the 
crying need of the hour and until such a pai)er is 
successfully e.stablished so long will the deaf be 
without influence in National or State affairs. 

Some of the papers published at institutions 
are in their wa3' excellent, and often contain much 
matter of decided merit, butthe3'donotand never 
can, fill the void which exists, as in these 
papers politics are a forbidden subject. A paper 
which is not connected in any way with an in- 
stution is badH’ wanted, and, the sooner it is es- 
tablished, the better it will be for the deaf. 

During the past twenty-five 3ears, there have 
been quite a number of independent papers start- 
ed. With probabl3’ two exceptions, these papers 
were in one wa3* or another handicapped as much 
as those issued from schools. 

The Deaf World is now the onH' papier worthy 
of being so classed issued outside of an institution. 
It is published by Mr. Ed. I. HoU’cross and its 
editor is Mr. Albert Berg. The latter gentleman 
is a teacher, an excellent writer and well fitted for 
the piosition which he occupies on the paper, but 
being connected with an institution which receives 
its main support from his State, he cannot discuss 
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politics ill the World or allow others to do so in 
its columns. Consequently the influence of the 
paper in public affairs is nil and people who are 
fattening upon the deaf are jubiliant. It is gen- 
erally such who oppose the establishment of an 
independent paper. The defunct Exponent was 
also an excellent sheet, well conducted and most 
of the matter which it contained was of a lively 
nature. Its correspondents and contributors were 
among the best in the country and its array of 
editorial writers was startling, but alas ! nearly 
every one of these lost was connected with an in- 
stitution. With a vim t\\t Exp 07 ient, like an in- 
stitution paper discussed educational subjects and 
very sensibly sided with the “ combinites", but by 
so doing arrayed against it nearly all of the most 
in telligentdeafwho were taught by the pure oral 
and its friends. This aided its downfall. Politics 
were tabooed and there you are. Like the World, 
the Exponent had no influence in public affairs 
and its departure up '* Salt river” was doubtless 
a blessing in disguise. 

It is now said that the erstwhile ” Once-a- Week” 
will soon start up again to illume mutedom and 
at the same time to educate the public as to the 
capabilities of the deaf. The few issues of that 
paper which appeared before its light was doused, 
were well gotten up, in point of fact too well for a 
beginner. In starting out, it attempted too many 
things with the usual result that it did nothing. 

Its editorial columns fairly bristled with names 
of the ” best ” graduates ofGallaudet College, all 
teachers, and it was pre-eminently the mouthpiece 
of the college at Washington. If you were not a 
graduate or former student of the college, you were 
a very small potatoe. Such was the impression 
that the pap>er conveyed. Is it then any wonder 
that the publication was a fiat failure, and that 
the masses of the deaf failed to rally to its sup- 
port? Not in the least. B3' the way, what was 
its politics? Editorially it had none, at any rate 
nothing of the kind ever appeared in the paper and 
less could be expected as its editorsw ere — teach- 
ers. Alas ! Alas ! ! 

Mr. Charles Kernej' is said to be not only a most 
courteous and intelligent gentleman but one am- 
bitious to shine as a publisher and editorial w'riter. 
He was the owner of Once-a- Week. His short 
experience as such must have taught him that to 
succeed, a paper for the deaf must be conducted 
upton entirely different lines from that of an institu- 
tion publication. Deaf teachers, as a general 
thing, are a very intelligent lot of ladies and 
gentlemen, but the very nature of their calling 
make it utterly impossible for them to be 
editors of an indep>endent paper for the deaf, for a 
NEWSPAPER which does not have any say in 
politics is a noneity and as such utterly worth- 
less. In saying this, no reflection is intended 
upKjn school publications or upon Mr. Kernej' in 
his p)ersonal capacity” nevertheless it is hoped the 
hint here given will not fall on stonj’ ground but 
upwn fertile soil and that it will grow and expand 
to the benefit of the deaf. 

George Lucas Reynolds. 

78 South 4th street, Brooklyn, N. V. 

THE ROYAL DEAF-MUTE PUPIL, 

This acount was translated from the German 
daily Evansville Demokrat, as follows : “Our 
next door neighbor. Prof. Charles Kernej-, is a 
walking encyclopedia of stories. Deaf-mute edu- 
cation instead of being a fad, has become a house- 
hold neccessity. It is inteiesting and curious to 
read the following, which is oneof the very- ear- 
liest occasions in which Roj-alty in Great Britain 
has come in contact with the deaf and dumb: — 

One fine day in May, 1662. there was a large 
Assembly in Whitehall, I.a3ndon, His Majesty, 
King Charles II., was there, surroundedby nobles 
and fair ladies by diplomats and bishops, earned 
men and ambassadors from foreign land. The 
throughfare leading to Whitehall was crowded 
with carriages and horses and people on foot. 
Presently there appeared before the Kingalearn- 
ed doctor and profound philosopher, named John 
Wallis, who led by the hand a little boy, and all 
eyes were directed to them. There wa,s nothing 
extraordinary in their appearance, and most of 
the people present, wondered what was going tobe 
done. No king was going to be crowned, and no 
royal marragies were to be solemnized; no un- 
fortunate culprit was to be executed— then why 
this ipand gathering? Dr. Wallis had been in- 
vited to exhibit before the king his triumphant 


achievement in having successful instructed a 
deaf-mute — he had taught him to read and write. 

His name was Daniel Whallsy, a sou of the Prince 
of Northampton. ’ ’ 

Pennsylvania. 

T he non-appearance of the Pennsylvania letter 
in several successive past issues of the 
Worker was not due to any fault of the Editor 
and Publisher, but solely to our own inability 
to dispatch the diversified work on our hands ; 
and, perhaps, we ought to be thankful that we 
did not lose our scalp. 

It is with great pleasure that we report excel- 
lent progress by the Home Fund of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society. The purchase of the Doylestown 
property (which the readers may hope to see ful- 
ly illustrated in this paper at some future date) 
has had the effect of arousing an unprecedented 
interest in the Home. It has removed all doubt 
from their mind as to the sincerity of the long 
and much heralded project. In almost every 
large city of the State the deaf are working for 
the Home. The fact that not more cities and 
towns do so may be due to want of information 
and a leader. The Society will no doubt give its 
attention to these in due time. For the present, 
the work is really progressing well. 

So much alive is the Society that the Courts 
are about to be asked for improvements to its 
Charter whereby the Board of Managers will 
have an addition of three, which means corres- 
pondingly more life. Already the business of 
the Society is greater than it ever was. Its 
membership has risen above the two hundred 
mark, and, if it will not go higher this year, we 
shall be greatly mistaken. For this condition, 
no small credit is due to Mr. Brewster R. Al- 
labough, the energetic, intelligent and honorable 
President of the Society, who about a year ago 
toured the .state at his own expense and gave the 
home project such an impetus the like of which 
it has never received before; half a dozen Local 
Branches will bear witness to this fact. 

There are indications which make it seem that 
the coming meeting of the Society will be the 
most important and eventful in its history of 
nearly a quarter century. Although Carlisle was 
decided on two years ago as the place of meeting, 
the sentiment is now very much changed and 
from all directions fingers seem to point to 
Philadelphia. This for the obvious reason of 
making an excursion to the House possible. 
The fact that the deaf of central and western 
Pennsylvania eagerly look forward to an early 
inspection of the Home is of itself proof of their 
interest in its establishment. And, if “seeing 
is believing,” great good must result to the 
Home from the opportunity which the meeting 
in Philadelphia may afibrd. What is expected 
to make this j-ear’s meeting unusually import- 
ant and memorable is the proposed opening of 
the Home during it. To open it at such a time 
will give it widespread publicity — a very- desir- 
able thing. So let us all look forward to this 
happy consummation ! Let there be but one 
Party' in the Society and State — that is all work 
in unity and accord ! Let the deaf of Pennsyl- 
vania swarm to the next Convention in such 
numljers, and assist to give the House such a 
start as will at once commend it to public sympa- 
thy and support. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer reported the follow- 
ing sad case on April 9th : — 

“Joseph Farabella, 35 years old, of 2013 Clearfield 
street, died yesterday, in the Samaritan Hospital, 
from a bullet wound in the chest, received 
through being accidentally shot for a burglar, by 
his boarding house master, Mateo Connoneri, 
Farabella really lost his life thronjfh his deafness. 
During the night he got up to get a drink, and on 
his way back to his room was obliged to pass 
through Connero's room, the door to which be- 
came stuck. The deaf man failed to hear his 
friend ask who he was, .so was shot in the dark- 
ness for an intruder. Connoneri fled to escape, 
not knowing the injured man exoneiated him 
from all blame, and that the police were not after 
him." 

If the facts of this case were reversed and a 
deaf man shot his hearing friend by mistake, 
everybody would say that the pistol is not a safe 
thing for the deaf to handle. The writer himself 
has been counselled not to use a pistol at night 


for fear of making just such a mistake as is re- 
corded above. After all it is not only a danger- 
ous weapon in a deaf man ’s hand; but it seems- 
rather remarkable that Connoneri, with his sense 
-ftf hearing to aid him, was not more cautious 
with his revolver. 

A shocking accident befell an aged deaf lady. 
Miss Charlotta E. Martin, of Weldon, a short 
distance from Philadelphia, on the afternoon of 
the 26th of March. She was burning dried grass- 
in the rear of her home and at times stamped out 
small blazes with her feet. In this way the back 
part of her dress caught fire and when she knew 
it she was a blazing torch. Her mother, who- 
was 97 years old, was sitting in the second story 
of their house and first noticed her daughter’s 
peril, but she was too feeble to do anything but 
scream. There was no one else about the house, 
and Charlotta first ran into the kitchen and then 
to a neighbor’s house fanning the flames greatly 
as she ran. The flames were extinguished by her 
neighbor, not however, before her flesh was 
literally roasted. Suffering greatly', she was- 
hurried to the Jewish Hospital where she died at 
12.30 A. M., on the 27th. 

Aged Mrs. Martin seemed unable to bear the- 
shock of her daughter’s awful experience, and the 
news of her death hastened her own, occuring in 
the afternoon of the 27th. 

Charlotta has two deaf sisters surviving her, 
also two hearing brothers. One sister is the 
widow of the late John Scheetz and the other is 
Mrs. Frederick H. Miller. Charlotta was 71 
years old. She graduated from the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, as did her 
sisters and their-husbands. 

Yet another deaf-mute, William McCormick, 
met with an untimely death in Philadelphia- 
recently. He had only been employed in a 
Turkish bath establishment for about two days, 
when one morning he was found lying dead on- 
his bed. In the same room at the same time a 
colored man was also found lying dead on the 
floor. There was much speculation as to the 
manner the two met their death. They are sup- 
posed to have been suffocated bj' gas. McCormick 
was an orphan and his body would have gone to 
the dissecting table, had not the Rev. J. Mi. 
Koehler, his pastor, claimed it and given it a 
decent burial. It cost $45 to do it,b ut Mr. 
Koehler was able to raise it from the deaf and 
other friends. 

The Clerc Literary Association is under a new 
regime, elected on April 3rd. Following are the 
officers: — 

President, Chas. M. Pennell; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edward D. Wilson; Second Vice President, 
Miss Kate Keen; Secretary, Wm. H. Lipsett,- 
Treasurer; Otto Koenig; Librarian, Wm. C. Shep- 
herd; Serg’t-at-Arms, Henry R. Smith. The Pas- 
tor has appointed William McKinney the Trus- 
tee of the Association. 

On Saturday evening, April 12th, a number of 
deaf gentlemen met at the residence of Daniel 
Paul, in Tioga, and organized a social club, tobe 
known as “The Gallaudet Club, of Philadelphia. ” 
Its object is stated to be “to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of those who have contributed to the welfare of 
the deaf, in particular of Thomas Hopkins Gallau- 
det, founder of the first school for the deaf in 
America, after whom the organization is named : 
The Club will hold an annual banquet. If it be- 
comes prosperous, it is the purpose of the organ- 
izers to endeavor to make it exert a benificient 
influence in other ways, like helping the Home 
Fund of the Pennsylvania Society, and other 
worthy' objects. The following are the officers of 
the Club : — 

President, S. G. Davidson ; Vice President, 
Harry E. Stevens; Secretary-Treasurei, Jas. S. 
Reider. The Club will meet quarterly at the 
homes of members. 

Mrs, Geo. T. Sanders was honored by her num- 
erous friends who flocked to her beautiful home 
on Boyer Street, Mt. Airy, on Saturday evening, 
5th of April. A very enjoyable evening was 
spent by all. Miss Katie Eisele and Mr. Henry 
R. Smith, who had charge of the arrangements, 
served an elegant luncheon, and afterwards Mr. 
Charles Partington memoralized the event by his 
camera. 

8^ Subscribe for The Silent Worker. 
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The Addressograph Machine. 

A brief description of this wonderful machine 
■invented only a few 3 'ears'ag'o by the partner of 
Mr. John B. Hall, Jr,, the father of Mr. Kerney's 
dormer pupil, Charlie Hall, will interest mute- 
■dom. The machine has revolutionized the busi- 
ness world. No large deaf-mute school can be 
-complete without it. The machine is to radically 
simplify, and render eas}' as well as rapid, the 
hitherto tedious and therefore comparative!}' ex- 
pen.sive office labor known as “addressing.” 

For centuries the pen and the human hand 
were the only agencies known or employed for 
writing name and addres.ses. 

A thousand a day written out by hand, was 
•considered a fair average for man or woman. 
Then came the Typewriter (still largely eniplo}'- 
•ed) with a capacity of remarkable speed on con- 
tinuous writing but no greater than that of the 
pen when applied to envelopes. This particular 
■class of work, when done on it, always showed 
some errors, some omissions, some duplications. 
Last, and pre-eminently the best, we have 
■the ADDRESSOGRAPH, with an average capacity of 
20 thousand a day, it is self-evident to anyone 
who will examine the machine or give five min- 
■ntes' time to the study of this folder. In the lan- 
guage of the turl it is a “ 20 to i shot,” 



Putting it another way, the cost of addressing 
1,000 envelopes wdth a typewriter is, approxi- 
mately, $ 1 , 00 , to say nothing of the errors, 
■omissions and duplications. The cost for the same 
number of ettvelopes done on this machine by a boy 
ts five cents. This is figuring the wages of both 
the typewritist and the boy at $ 6.00 per week 
-or a dollar a day. Is there, or not, a distinct 
saving made by the use of an addressograph ? 
Would it not pay some houses to do their address- 
ing with this niachitie if it cost a thousand dollars f 

The fact alone that the ADDRESSOGRAPH has 
been adopted by more than 3000 of the most 
successful firms in all lines ought, of itself, to be 
convincing proof of its merits without further 
ado or investigation. 

Eight Cardinal Points and a Clincher. 

1. It is easily operated by a single outward 
mozmneni of the foot. 

2. It inks, prints and revolves to next address at 
one slight motiofi of the foot. 

3. It prints direct on envelops or paper of any 
size, at any point. 

4. It may be used on shipping-tags, statements, 
pay envelopes, pay-sheets, imitation typewritten 
letters, etc. 

5. It insures a perfect mailing list — no dead 
addresses. 

6. It saves, in postage, a fair percentage of its 

£OSt. 

7. It does its work as neatly as the printing press. 

8. It is practically noiseless. 

It Cost only Forty Dollars. 


A fak.mer 
once sawed 
a hole in his barn 
door for his cat. 

It then occurred 
to him that h e 
must also make 
a hole for her 
kitten. 

This is a par- 
allel of the judg- 
ment of a good 
many people in 
regard to invest- 
ments. T h e y 
figure about a s 
much right one way as tl)ey do wrong another. 

^ By taking stock in the Howard liiv'estment 
Company, you figure right every time. 

The Howard Investment Company invest in 
improved and income protiucing real estate in 
Duluth. It pays cash for all of its holdings. 

IT HAS I*fO INiDEBXEDIHKSS 
Duluth is a rapidly growing city with interests 
of almost incredible magnitude. Population 
1880, 3,483 ; 1900, 52,960. Conservatively made 
investments in real estate in .such a city as Duluth 
are the best and safest investments in the world. 

By taking stock in the Howaih Investment Com- 
PjG'y. yt)u are investing in this class of real estate. 

1 he orticers of tlie Howard Investment Company 
attend personally to every investment made. 

Preferred 8 tock in the Howard Investment 
Company is foO. per share. Dividends of a per 
cent, per annum are guaranteed on this stock . 

Common Stock is J2a. per share. All earnings 
over the 5 per cent paid on Preferred Stock, in 
addition to the earnings of the money paid in for 
Common Stock, as well as all increase in value of 
real estate, go to Common Stock. 

The net earnings of the Company since its in- 
corporation in 1899 have been over 8 per cent per 
annum on the entire amount of paid in capital. 

For further particulars and a list of stockhold- 
ers, address : 

JAV COOKE HOWARD, Secy., 

DEECXH, MIKISESOXA. 

■ I 


Easter is the "opening day” with Manager F. F. Proc- 
tor, and his jilaiis for the remainder of the season date 
from the Easter Holidays. 

He intends t 8 make a special .souvenir event of Easter 
Week and the weeks which follow, beginning with the 
di.stribuiion of beautiful Easter Calendars at his Newark 
theatre and his One Hundred and Twenty -fifth and Fifty- 
eighth Street theatres in New' York. 

Twenty thomsand of these beautiful works of the em- 
bosser’s art have been imjiorted for Mtiuager Proctor’s 
S|)ecial use in this manner, and each lady attending any 
matinee jierformance at the theatres mentioned will be 
presented with one of these Easter Calendars as a mem- 
ento. 

yiany other art novelties have been procured for dis- 
tribution at thematin«;s during the W'eeks which will 
follow, and the souvenir scheme will eventually be ex- 
tended to all of Manager Proctor’s seven theatres. 

The Proctor Stock Co. Inn; in preparation several not- 
able prfxluctions for the Spring, and the vaudeville pro- 
grammes and variety lietween acts will represent, as 
usual, the liest acts the amu.sement market affords. 

Continuous j^rformances of high class vaudeville will 
remain the policy at the Twenty-third Street; two per- 
formances of refined vaudeville w'illbe given in Newark 
and Albany every day, and the Proctor Stock will retain 
possession of Proctor’s Montreal, and the One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth and Fifty-eight Street theatres and the 
Fifth Avenue in New York. 

Sunday concerts, introilucing the best vaudeville ob- 
tainable, will be continued at the New York theatres in 
the Proctor chain. These concerts are very popular, as 
patrons can be assured that at all times the performance 
will be refined, high class and always enjoyable. Proc- 
tor is indeed enjoying a period of gratifying prosperity. 


Theatre Republic 

Oscar Hammerstein, Owner and Manager. 
Evgs. 8 ; 15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 

Henrietta Grossman. 


VICTORIA 

HAMMERSTEIN^S 42d street, Broadway and 7th Ave. 
Evgs. 8 : 20. Matinees Saturday 2 : 20. 

French Opera Comique, 



Banker Howard’s Joy. 

Just as we close the forms for the press, the 
following message was received: — 

Duluth, Minn., April 23, 1902 

MY DEAR MR. PORTER: — A bouncing girl baby I 
arrived at two this morning— 7 pounds. Both baby 
and ma are doing finely. HOWARD. i 

From South Australia. 

A memorial service was held at the Deaf and Dumb ' 
ChiirclL t\ right-street, on Sunday evening February I 
16th. Sir John Colton had been connected with the | 
work amongst the deaf and dumb since the Brighton in- i 
stitution was founded in 1874. He had been president | 
of that institution for the last 20 years. He was one of 
the founders of the Deaf and Dumb Mission, and presi- i 
dent from its inception in 1891 till the time of liis death, j 

He took very great interest in all that concerned the : 
welfare of tlie deaf and dumb, by whom he was much I 
beloved, aud their grief at his death was sincere aud deep. 

Tliere ivas a large congregation of deaf-mutes on Sun- 
day evening, and Air. S. Johnson preaclied, taking as 
his text. Rev. xiv., 13. After referring to the great 
work done by Sir John Colton as a statesman and philan- 
thropist, the preacher said: — "We are assembled here 
to-iiiglit to mourn the loss of the greatest benefactor of 
the deaf and dumb in Australia, It luis been mv privi- | 
lege to labor in your cause witli our late president for 1 
nearly 17 years, and during the whole of that time the \ 
most perfect harmony existed between us. It is un- 
necessary for me to state here what he has done for the 
deaf and dumb. This building now in course of erec- 
tion at Brighton will tell of his work as long as tho.se 
buldings last He has finished tlie work Goii ^ve him 
to do here below, and he has been received into the com- 
pany of the Mints glorified with the words, ‘Well done 
good and faithful servant.’ He rests from his labors, 
and his works do follow him. We shall cherish his me- 
mory until we meet him in that blessed country where 
the ears of the deaf .shall be unstopped, and where the 
tongue of the dumb shall sing praises unto God and to 
the Lamb.” 

NEWS FROM PROCTOR'S, 


Spring Plans of the New York Manager for the Entertain- 
ments at His Seven Theatres. 

Spring oiienings in theatricals follow promptly upon 
the season, and there is nodisplay until the time arrives. 


3d AVE. 
THEATRE 


Matinees daily except 
Monday. 


Management— M. J. DIXON 


AAIERICAN 


42d St. & 8th Ave. 

Beginning 
Every evening 
at 8 ; 15, 


MATINEE DAILY excqjt Monday. 
ALL SEATS 25c. Reserved- 


CASINO 


The Great Lafayette 
Show. 


QTTAl? * 107 st. Mats. Mon., 

Wed. and Sat. 


PRICES. 15 25, 35. 50, 75- 


THE 

Greatest of all Successes 

NEW 

THE 

YORK 

Hall of Fame. 
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We can 
Suit You 


The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
— the more goods you will buy 
of us each year. 


Playing only the 


Shoes 


Amelia Bingham 

Stock Co. 

A Modern Magdalen, 


Largest stock in Trenton, 


A. T. Williams 

1 39 N. Broad St. 


S. P. DUNHAM & CO, 


Trenton. 


Dry Goods and Millinery ^ 


>*~The best entertainers in all lines knock for admis- 
sion at the door of the Manager of the Keith Cir- 
cuit. Only the best are engaged because only the 
best are good enough. 

.^•'There’s no being “too late” or too early at Keith’s. 
There’s entertainment all the time. 

pm'K blind man can enjoy it from hearing alone; such 
is the ever present feast of melody. 

JBT-The constantly recurring pictures illustrating “ The 
Poetry of Motion” in its highest development of- 
fers such a feast for the eye that one can be deaf 
to all sounds, and still enjoy it. 

word “kerth” is a synonym for “excellence,” 
and when you pay for entertainment in a theater 
bearing that name you are sure to get the best pos- 
sible entertainment that can be provid ed. 

^W-While Mr. Keith’s ideas have been extensively 
copied, none have succeeded in stealing the 
“ standard ofMerit” that is coupled with the novel- 
ties produced under the Keith banner. 


Trade Marks 
Designs 

f Copyrights Ac. 

Anyone sending »»*‘etch and dMcHgtlm may 
niiii>iriv MoertftfTi our opinion ir69 wnounor wi 
?nventTo“irprobably piientable. Commnnleiu 

tions strictly confldeutlal. Handboolyin 
sent free. Oldest agency for^seraring patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge. In the 


Scientific JItticrican 


handsomely illustrated weekly. barMSt dr- 

lUNN & New York 

Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


i^Camera < 

Loaded in daylight Price $8 ^ 

t^^Send for free Booklel“^Bl ^ 

ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO. { 

122 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 5 


F. PROCTOR’S 
THEATRES. 


DELICIOUS TASTE! 

Buy one to Try 


J. Austin Fynes, General Manager 


Proctor’s 5th Avenue Theatre 

Broadway and 28th St., N. Y, City 

12:30 To 10:45 P-M. Daily 


Proctor’s 23d St. Theatre 

West 23d Street, N. Y. City 

12:30 TO 10:45 P-M- Every Day 


Alphabet 

Cards 


Proctor’s Palace 

58th St. and 3d Ave., N. Y. City 

2 TO 10:45 p.M. Daily 




ALPHA PUDDING 


Proctor’s Theatre 

Newark, N. J. 


To every new subscriber of the 
Silent Worker, at the subscrip- 
tion rate of 50 cents a year., we will 
send a package of so manual 

ALPHABET CARDS FREE. They are 

5%/^ by FA i'oehes and are suitable 
for distribution among your friends. 

Two two-cent stamps must be en- 
closed to pay postage. 

Address : 

THE SILENT WORKER, 

Trenton, N. J. 


Twice Daily’ 


Proctor’s 1 25th Street Theatre 

2 TO 10:45 P M. Every Day 


Proctor’s Theatre, 
Albany, N. Y 


2 TO 10:45 I’-M. Daily 


Proctor’s Theatre 

Montreal, Canada 


FIVE VARIETIES 

SAVES TINI, LABOI^ iMtP MOHIY 


2 TO 10 :45 P.M, Daily 


HOME CTHaB/MUT C<t. 


Refined, Continuous Entertaimments 
A Delight to the Eye as well as the Ear. 



new icrscy Rlstory 


and 


Genealodv 


a Specialty 


AT THE LARGEST BOOK- 
STORE IN NEW JE RSEY. 

C L. TRAVER, 

108 South Broad Street, 
TEENTON. NEW JEESET. 

LJUUUUU.AJLSlAO.tULSLSLOJ^^ 
rrrTTcnnfrTrtririnn^^ 

My Windows 
Talk to the Eyes 

And they tell the truth the looks 
and quality of the goods inside. 

High Grade Suits, Overcoats, 
Reefers, etc., for Youths and Boys 
at away down prices. 

B. F. Gunson, 


Famous Clothier* 


Successor to 
R. A. Donelly. 


OPERA HOUSE STORE. ^ 
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THE SILENT WORKER. 

John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 

TRENTON, N. J. 


131 
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MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 

ENGINES 

AND 

BOILERS 




MACHINERY OF ALL DES- 
CRIPTIONS. HEAVY CAST- 
INGS i#e 

REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 

35 EawSt State Street, 
TRENTON, NEAV JERSEY. 


I^ardware 

1 

Grates 

l>eater$ 

1 

tile Geaters 

Ranges 


and 

mantels 

1 

facings 




Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 



Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against tlie ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
savest from decay, and holds Old Time’s 
destroying hand, and sayest to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varuisnes, &c., call 
on 

€. T. Booptr % € 0 ., 

8 S. Warren St. 

Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


THE NEW JERSEY 

State Normal 


AND 


Model Schools 



Is a profe.ssional School, devoted 
to the preparation of teachers for 
the Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough 
knowledge of subject matter, the 
the faculties of mind and how so to 
present that subject matter as to 
conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 



It is a thorough Academic Train- 
ing School preparatory to college, 
business or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided 
with apparatus for all kinds o f 
work, laboratories, manual training 
room, gymnasium, etc. 

The cost per \^ear for board- 
ers, including board, washing, tui- 
tion, books, etc., is from $154 to 
$160 for those intending to teach 
and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four 
dollars a year for cost of books for 
those intending to teach, and from 
$26 to $58 per year, according to 
grade, for those in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are light- 
ed b}" gas, heated by steam, well 
ventilated, provided with baths and 
the modem conveniences. The 
sleeping rooms are nicely furnish- 
ed and ver}’ cos\*. 

For further particulars apply 
to the Principal, 

J. M. GREEN. 








THE SILENT WORKER, 


THE NEW JERSEY STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


First District Edward E. Grosscup, George A. Frey 

Second District Janies B. Woodward, Silas E. Morse 

Third District D. Louis Bevier, Edmund Wilson 

Fourth District, Percival Clirystie, S.St.John McCutchen 

Fifth District Beiij, H. Campbell, Charles E. Surdam 

Sixth District Francis Scott, Sweeten Miles 

Seventh District. M. Seymour, Everett Colby 

Eighth District James L- Hays, Joseph M. Byrne 

Ninth District XJlamor Allen. Otto Crouse 

Tenth District Edward Russ, William D. Forbes 


Officers of The Board 


James L. Hays President 

pRANCis Scott Vice-President 

Charles J. Baxter Secretary 

J. Willard Morgan.. Treasurer School for Deaf-Mutes 


birds-eye view of buildings- 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS 


T he new JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March 31st, 1882, 
offers its advantages on the following conditions: 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
Rcd of sufiScient physical health and intellectual capa- 
city to profit by the instruction afforded. The person 
making application for the admission of a child as a 
pupil is required to fill out a blank form, furnished for 
the purpose, giving necessary information in regard to 
the case. The application must be accompanied by a 
certificate from a county judge or county clerk of the 
county, or the chosen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the mayor of the city, where the ap- 
plicant resides, also a certificate from two freeholders of 
the county. These certificates are orinted on the same 
sheet with the forms of application, and are accom- 
Mnied by full directions for filling them out. Blank 
forms of applications and any desired information in 
regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the 
following address : 

John P. Walker, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 


JOHN P. WALKER. M.A 

THOMAS F. HEARNEN 

MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

E. LEON MILLER I 

MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK j 

MISS JULIA E. ADAMS 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D 

MISS M. CARRIE HILLS 

MISS K.\THERINE SAPPINGTON 


Superintendent 

Steward 

Matron 

--■Supervisor of Boys 
Assistant Supervisors 


MISS HELEN C. VAIL 

MISS ELIZABETH HALL 

MISS H. MAUDE DELLICKER 

MISS ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 


Industrial Department. 
MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER.. . 

GEORGE S. PORTER 

H. CLAY BORDEN 

WALTER WHALEN 

MISS EMMA L. BILBEE 

MISS BERTHA BILBEE 

MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON. 


. .Supervisor of Girls 
Attending Physician 
. . .Nurse 
Receiver 


. . I Kindergarten 
I and Drawing 

Printing 

- . - Wood- working 
. ■ . . -■ Shoemaking 

Sewing 

Sewing, Assistant 
. . ( Millinery and 
’ ' 1 Embroidery;;; 


Academic Department. 

ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

MISS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 

MISS M.\RY R. WOOD 


Classes in Physical Culture. 


B. HOWARD SHARP 


E. LEON miller 


C. RIBSAM &. SONS, 

Nurserymen, ^ ^ ^ 
Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Sts., 

TRENTON, N. J. 


J. M. BUEGNER 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 
MACHINE MADE BREAD 

No more baking in cellar. All made on 
ground floor. 


Hrt PbMograpbers, 

935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

BUFFALO 1901 

EMPIRE STATE CONVENTION 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS 

Platinum, S2.00; Carbon, 51.50; Silver, 51.25 

Sent on receipt of price. 


J. M. ATWOOD, 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washing to i h .-,1 m 
TRENTON, N. J. 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

Is the ramous Miller heater. No smoke. No 
odors, and no danger In using. 

Price 94.25 and 95.00 

Other good heaters at les.s prices, but we can’t 
say so many good things about them. Come and 
see them. 

KAUFMAN’S 

123 & 125 So- Broad St. 

35 Lafayette St. 


STOLLS 


DO YOU KNOW 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
5 * OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS, 

30 East State St., Trenton N. J. 


The 

Mducated 

Deaf 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

S3 EAST STATE ST., TKENTON, N. J 


Printers 

Publishers 


WHOLESALE AND RKTAIL DEALER IN 

Lumber, Lime, Coal and Wood, 

354 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J, 


subscribe for The Silent Worker. 
The reason is plain. It is the best. 
It only costs 50 cents a year to join 
the ranks of the Educated. 

SUPPOSE 
YOU TRY IT A 
YEAR. 


Designers 

Engravers 

Stationers, 


CONVERY^WALKER, 


129 IMortti Broad St., 

and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 


14 n. mamn $t., Crewon 



